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VERONICA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ AUNT MARGARET'S TROUBLE.” 


In Five Books. 
casing 
BOOK II. 
CHAPTER VIII. HUGH WILL NOT BE AMBITIOUS. 


Asout the middle of June, Mr. Frost 
departed for Italy. He was only to be away 
a fortnight at first. He would then return 
to London: and if all went well, would 
go back to Naples in the autumn. 

He had been to Gower-street several 
4 times before leaving England. He had 
spoken to Hugh about his prospects, and 
i had said that if matters succeeded with 
the company who were employing him, 
he should be able to offer Hugh a splendid 
chance of distinguishing himself. 

“ But,” said Hugh, “this great company 
will have a great architect of their own. 
There will be subordinates, of course, to 
do the drudgery, and the big man will get 
the credit: 1 do not say that: that is unfair. 
Big men have to earn their bigness— 
mostly—and I am the last fellow. in the 
world to grudge them what they’ve earned. 
Besides, I do not want to be wandering 
about the Continent. I have served my 
apprenticeship, and learnt my trade, and 
now I want to try to make a home for 
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myself, and a place in the world. I am 
{ not ambitious 
“A man ought to be ambitious,” said 


Mr. Frost. 

“There might be a good deal to be said 
on that subject. But at all events, a man 
ought not to say he is ambitious, if he 
isn’t !”’ 

His mother and Mr. Frost succeeded, 
however, in persuading Hugh to remain 
some months longer in his present position. 
1 He was engaged by Digby and West at a 
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weekly salary, and no permanent arrange- 
ment had yet been come to. He would let 
things go on as they were for a while. 
Zillah had gained a reprieve, but her 
anxieties remained active. At the best, she 
had trouble before her. If all went well, 
and her money—Hugh’s money—were re- 
stored by the end of the year, it would still 
devolve on her to give her son some ex- 
planation as to this accession of fortune. 
Her son’s love and respect were very 
precious to her: even as her husband’s had 
been. She knew that Hugh inherited his 
father’s stern hatred of deception. What 
would he say when he knew that his mother | 
had concealed so important a matter—and 
one which he surely had a right to be made 
acquainted with—all these years? And if 
he asked her, “‘ Mother, why have you done f} 
this ?”’ how should she answer him ? 
She was a woman of acute and observant [ 
intelligence in most cases. In all that con- 
cerned her only son, she was, of course, , 
peculiarly quick to see and to understand. 
She knew that Hugh had fallen in love, 
and that his love was not the light, boyish 
fancy that Mr. Frost had tried to persuade 
her it would prove to be. Hugh had said 
no word to her on the subject, but there 
needed no word to convince her that she 
was right. And she liked Mand. She did fj 
not love her. She was not clingingly af- | 
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fectionate by nature, and all the love in 
her heart was absorbed by her son. But 
she had a kindly regard for the girl. She 
admired and approved her. She was not 
grudging or unjust because this stranger 
with the deep blue eyes and golden hair 
had become paramount in Hugh’s thoughts. 
She knew him to be steadfast and true: 
and she was well assured that neither lover 
nor wife would push herself from her due 
place in her son’s loveand respect. Butas 
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she watched Hugh’s growing love for Maud, 
the thought of falling from her own high 
honourable place in his regard became more 
and more painful and intolerable to her. 
Hugh had implicit faith in his mother’s 
purity and goodness, She was his high 
ee of womanhood; and he had often 
said to her, ‘I only hope my wife may be 
as good as my mother! I can’t wish for 
anything better.” But could he still say 
so when he knew ? 

There was a little human jealousy within 
her breast which made her feel that to 
humble herself now before Hugh, and say 
to him, “ My son, I have sinned. Forgive 
me !’’ would be to yield to that other woman 
whom he loved, a too absolute supremacy : 
to abdicate in her favour the sole pride and 
glory of her life. She did not hate Mand 
for stealing Hugh’s heart. The wife would 
be nearest and dearest; that, she was re- 
signed, if not content, to bear. She would 
still be his honoured mother. But she 
thought she should come to hate Maud if 
Hugh ever were to diminish, by one iota, 
his tribute of filial reverence. And all this 
time Maud knew no more of the position 
she occupied in the thoughts of the mother 
and son than we any of us know of the 
place we hold in each other’s minds. 

After the party at Mr. Lovegrove’s, Maud 
had seriously begged her aunt not to take 
her out to any similar gathering again. 

“T would not say this, dear Aunt Hilda,” 
said Mand, “if I thought that you derived 
any gratification from the society of those 
people. But I watched you the other night, 
and I saw—I fancied—that you looked 
very weary and uninterested.” 

“ Not uninterested as long as my pet was 
there. I like to see ye admired, Maud.” 

“ Admired! Dear Aunt Hilda ii 

“Well I know, I grant ye, that the folks 
there were not of the class you ought to 
associate with. And if I were but in my 
rightful and proper position, what a 
delight it would be for me to present ye to 
the world you were born to live in! But 
as to presenting, my dear child, sure how 
would I go to court in a street cab? and 
living in Gower-street! I don’t say any- 
thing against it, and some of the old family 
mansions are in drearier places, but, after 
all, you know, there would be a degree of 
incongruity about attempting to entertain, 
or anything of that sort, in a lodging of 
this kind; and ye know, Mand, he barely 
allows me enough for the necessaries of 
life as it is. ‘Some women would run him 
into debt. But I couldn’t bring myself to 














do that—barring absolute necessity: not 
to mentiom that I’d have to bear all the 
bullying amd amnoyance, seeing that he’s 
safe and comfortable away beyond seas !” 

Mand endeavoured to persuade her aunt 
that it was no feeling of pride which rendered 
her unwilling to go to the Lovegroves. She 
disclaimed such a sentiment with much 
warmth. No; it was simply that the people 
she met there were uncongenial to her. 
That might be partly her own fault, but 
the fact remained so. 

Maud did not say that the amxiety of 
suspense about Veronica made it irksome 
to her to see strangers. It was a subject 
that could not be mentioned between her 
aunt and herself. But as the weeks wore 
on, and no answer came to her letter, her 
heart sank. She had searcely been aware 
how strong a hope had sprung up within 
her on the receipt of Veronica’s letter, 
until she began to measure the depth of 
her disappointment as the time rolled by 
and brought no further communication. 

In the old days at Shipley, Maud would 
have enjoyed the oddity and newness of 
the society she had met at the Lovegroves’. 
But now such enjoyment was impossible 
to her. She was conscious of nervously 


shrinking from a new face, of nervously | 


dreading a chance-word which might touch 


on the still recent shame and sorrow that | 


had befallen them all, as a wounded person 
starts away from the approach of even the 
gentlest hand lest it should lay itself un- 
awares upon his hurt. 

Mr. Frost’s sudden mention of his pro- 
posed journey to Italy had disturbed her 
for this reason: though she told herself 
how absurd and weak it was to be so dis- 
turbed. Hundreds of people went to lialy 
of course; many even of the few people 
she knew, were likely enough to do so. 
But in the frequent silent direction of her 
thoughts towards Veronica, she had grown 


to associate her entirely with the word | 


‘Italy’, as though that country held but 
one figure for all men’s observation ! 


The question persistently presented itself | 


to her mind: Did Mr. Frost know the story 
of Veronica? Was he aware who the man 
was with whom she had fled ? 

Something a little forced and unnatural 
in Mr. Frost’s manner of introducing the 
subject of his approaching journey, had 
struck her. 
her to speak to respecting Hugh Lockwood's 
prospects? Had he had any purpose in his 
mind of sounding her respecting her feel- 
ing towards Veronica, and had he chosen 








Why should he have selected | 
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this excuse for giving her the information 
that he was bound for Italy ? 

The impossibility of discussing this mat- 
ter with her aunt, and the necessity she 
was under of shutting herself up from the 
consolation of sympathy or companionship 
regarding it, made her morbidly sensitive. 
She brooded and tormented herself. 

At last she took a _ resolution:—she 
would speak to Mrs. Lockwood. That the 
latter had learned the whole story from 
her Aunt Hilda, she was well convinced. 
But even were that not so, Mrs. Lockwood 
would have heard it all from Hugh. Mr. 
Frost was the Lockwoods’ old and intimate 
friend. Maud resolved to speak to Mrs. 
Lockwood. One afternoon after their early 
dinner she stole down-stairs, leaving Lady 
Tallis asleep according to custom. Her tap 
at the parlour door was answered by Mrs. 
Lockwood's soft voice saying, “ Come in ;” 
and she entered. 

Mrs. Lockwood sat at the table, with 
an account-book before her. She looked, 
Maud thought, old and harassed. 

“Do I disturb you, Mrs. Lockwood ? 
Please say so, if 1 do; and I will take 
another opportunity: a 

“You don’t disturb me in the least, my 
dear Miss Desmond. I have just finished 
my accounts for the month. Do sit down 
and tell me what I can do for you. There 
is nothing the matter with my lady ?” she 
added, hastily, looking at Maud’s face. 

“Nothing, nothing. Do not let me 
startle you. I wanted to take the liberty 
of speaking to you in confidence—may I ?” 

Mrs. Lockwood took off the spectacles 
she was wearing, passed her hands over 
her forehead and eyes, and answered 
quietly, “‘ Pray speak.” 

Her manner was not tender nor encour- 
aging, nor even very cordial ; but it nerved 
Maud better than a too great show of feel- 
ing would have done. In a few words she 
told Mrs. Lockwood what Mr. Frost had 
said to her at the Lovegroves’ about his 
journey to Italy, and so forth. 

“Now what I wanted to ask you was 
this,” said Maud: “ You know Mr. Frost 
well, and I do not: do you suppose he had 
any special motive in saying all this to me, 
a total stranger ?” 
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little child until the other day, is known to 

you. Iam afraid—that is, no doubt it is 
known to many, many other people. Is 
Mr. Frost one of those who know it ? And 
did he mean to learn anything or tell any- 
thing about Veronica when he spoke to me 
of going to Italy ?” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Lockwood, drawing a 
long breath and then covering her mouth 
with one white, delicate hand. “ You were 
not thinking of yourself, then, Miss Des- 
mond P” 

“Of myself? What could Mr. Frost’s 
plans be to me, or why should he care that 
I should know them ?”’ 

“It was of Hugh he spoke, I thought.” 

“Ah yes; but incidentally almost. He 
spoke to me as of something that it con- 
cerned me to know! I think of Veronica 
so constantly, and I am obliged to lock my 
thoughts up from Aunt Hilda so jealously, 
that perhaps 1 grow morbid. But I thought 
you would forgive my speaking to you.” 

“As to Mr. Frost, I can answer you in 
two words. He knows from the Love- 
groves that you have left Mr. Levincourt’s 
house because his daughter ran away under 
particularly painful circumstances. But if 
your aunt has been discreet” (it was a 
large “if,” and Zillah plainly showed that 
she knew it was so), “ neither the Love- 
groves nor Mr. Frost know the name of 
the man she ran away with. It has been 
a subject of gossip, truly, but not in the 
circles of society where the Lovegroves 
move. Sir John Gale has lived so long 
out of England, that he is almost for- 
gotten.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Lockwood,” said 
Mand, absently. 

“IT infer from what you say that you 
have some reason to believe that your 
guardian’s daughter at present in 
Italy ?” 

“Oh, yes, [ forgot that you did not 
know. I—I had a letter from her.” 

Mrs. Lockwood raised her eyebrows, and 
looked at Maud attentively. 

“T know I can trust you not to mention 
this tomy aunt. You understand how im- 
possible it is for me to speak of Veronica to 
her. Aunt Hilda is kind and gentle, and 
yet, on that subject, she speaks with a 
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“Any special motive?” repeated Mrs. 
Lockwood, reddening, and looking, for her, 
singularly embarrassed. 

“T mean—what I mean is this, Mrs. 
Lockwood : the story of the great sorrow 
and affliction that has befallen the home 


harshness that is very painful to me.” 
“Lady Tallis has been infamously 
treated.” 

“You must understand, if you please, 
Mrs. Lockwood, that I have told Mr. 
Levincourt of my letter. It is only a 





that was my home from the time I was a 








secret from Aunt Hilda.” 
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- You were very fond of this young | If you, or any delicately nurtured young 


lady ?” said Zillah, with her eyes observ- 
antly fixed on Maud’s changing face. 

“Yes ;” answered Maud. Then the tears 
gathered to her eyes, and for the moment 
she could say no more. 

“Your fondness has not been destroyed 
by this miserable business?” pursued 
Zillah. 

Maud silently shook her head, and the 
tears fell faster. 

“Would you sce her and speak to her 
again if you could? Would you hold out 
your hand to her ?” 

Mrs. Lockwood, as she spoke, kept her 
mouth concealed beneath her hand, and 
her eyes on Maud’s face. 

Maud was aware of a certain constraint 
in the elder woman’s tone. She thought 
it sounded disapproving, almost stern. 

“Oh, Mrs. Lockwood,” she cried, in 
much agitation, “do not judge her too 
hardly! You have such a lofty standard 
of duty; your son has told me how excellent 
your life has been; he is so proud of you! 
But do not be too hard on her. If the 
good have no pity for her, what will be- 
come of her? Ido not defend her. She 
failed in her duty towards her father; but 
she has been most basely and cruelly de- 
ceived, I am sure of it !” 

“ Deceived _by her great love and faith 
in this man?” said Zillah, unwaveringly 
preserving the same look and attitude. 

Maud grew very pale, and drooped her 
head. ‘ She—she—trusted him,” she mur- 
mured. 

Zillah removed her hand from her mouth, 
and, clasping both hands, rested them on 
the table before her. When her mouth 
was no longer concealed, she cast her eyes 
down, and ceased to look at Maud while 
she spoke. 

“See now, Miss Desmond,” said she, in 
her soft voice, “how unequally justice is 
meted out in this world! Once I knew 
a girl—little more than a child in years 
—very ignorant, very unprotected, and 
very confiding. She was not a handsome 
haughty young lady, living in a respectable 
home. This girl’s associates were all low, 
vile people. She was not by nature vicious 
or wicked, but she loved with her whole 
childish inexperienced heart, and she fell. 
She was ‘most basely and cruelly de- 
ceived’—I quote your words. It was 
neither vanity nor vainglory that led her 
astray: nothing but simple, blind, mis- 
placed affection. Well, nobody } pitied her, 
nobody cared for her, nobody helped her. 








lady like you, had met her in the street, 
you would have drawn your garments 
away from the contamination 6f her touch.” 
“No, no, no! Indeed you wrong me! 
If I had known her story I should have 
pitied her from the bottom of my heart.” 
Zillah proceeded without heeding the 
interruption. “ And all her sufferings—they 
were acute—I knew her very well—could 
not atone. Her fault (I use the word for 
want of a better. Where fault Jay, God 
knows—perhaps He cares !) 
“Oh Mrs. Lockwood !” 
“Do I shock you? That girl’s fault 
pursued her through life—still pursues 
her 








“Ts she alive ?” 

** Alive ? No: I think she is dead, that 
girl. Her ghost walks- sometimes. But 
another woman, in some respects a very 
different woman, inherits her legacy of 
trouble and shame and sorrow. That seems 


hard. But if you tell me that all life is | 


hard; that we are blind to what is our 
bane or what our good ; or utter any other 
fatalist doctrine, I can understand the reason 
and sequence of it. But when you preach 
to me that ‘Conduct makes Fate;’ that 


as we reap we sow; and so forth; I point | 


to these two cases. The one an innocent— 
yes; an innocent—child: the other a well- 
educated, proud, beautiful, beloved, young 
woman. The loving-hearted child is crushed 
and tortured and forsaken. The—forgive 
me, but I speak what you know to be true— 
the selfish, vain, arrogant, ambitious lady, 
commits the same sin against the world, 
and is rich, petted, and pampered. The 
rough places are made smooth for her feet. 
People cry ‘How sad! A lady! 
daughter of a clergyman!’ 
hold out their hands to take her back. 


oe 
Even you—a pure, fresh, young creature | 


like you—are ready to mourn over her, and 
to forgive her and caress her with angelic 
sweetness and pity.” 

Maud could not help perceiving, that Mrs. 
Lockwood was mentally visiting on Veronica 
the hard usage of the poor betrayed young 
girl she had spoken of. It seemed as though 
in proportion to the pity that she felt for 
that young girl, she grudged every pity- 
ing word thé at was bestow ed on Veronica. 


Mand felt it very strange that it should 
be so: and she had almost a sense of guilt | 


herself, for having become aware of it. 
But her intellect was too clear for self- 
delusion, and, albeit most unwillingly, she 
could not but understand the spirit of 
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Mrs. Lockwood’s words, and be repulsed 
by it. 

“T think—” said Maud, gently, and turn- 
ing her pale face full on Mrs. Lockwood: 
“Tam young and inexperienced I know, 
but I do think that having loved one suffer- 
ing person very much should make us tender 
to other sufferers.” 

“Sufferers !”” repeated Mrs. Lockwood, 
with a cold contempt, and closed her mouth 
rigidly when she had spoken. 

“Yes,” answered Maud, firmly. The 
colour rose very faintly in her cheek and her 
blue eyes shone. ‘‘ My unhappy friend is 
a sufferer. Not the less a sufferer because 
there is truth in some of the words you 
have applied to her. Pride and ambition 
do not soften such a fall as hers.” 

Again Mand could not help perceiving 
that Mrs. Lockwood was balancing Ve- 
ronica’s fate against the fate of the betrayed 
young girl: and that she derived a strange 
satisfaction from the suggestion that Ve- 
ronica’s haughty spirit could be tortured 
by humiliation. 

“There would be a grain of something 
like justice in that,” said Zillah, under her 
breath. 

Maud withdrew with a pained feeling. 
Her mind had at first been relieved by the 
mere fact of uttering the name of one 
who dwelt so constantly in her thoughts. 
But Mrs. Lockwood’s manner had so 
repulsed her that she inwardly resolved 
never again to approach the subject of 
Veronica’s fate in speaking to her. But 
to her surprise, the topic seemed to have 
a mysterious attraction for Mrs. Lock- 
wood. Whenever she found herself alone 
with Mand, she was sure, sooner or later 
to come round to it. 

Once she said, after a long pause of 
silence during which her fingers were 
busied with needlework and her eyes cast 


down on it, “Ifthat poor young girl—she 


is dead now, you know—could have had 
a friend like you, Miss Desmond, years 
and years ago, it might have gone diffe- 
rently with her. It would have given her 


courage to know that such a pure-hearted 


woman pitied rather than blamed her.” 

“Tshould think all honest hearts must 
be filled with compassion at her story,” 
answered Maud, in a low voice. 

“Do you think a man’s heart would be ? 
Do you think that, for instance, my— 
my son’s would be ?”’ 

“Surely! Can you doubt it?” 

“Poor girl! She was so ignorant of 
the world! She knew there wasa great 





AS THE CROW FLIES. 
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gulf between her and such as you are. 
She had never lived with good people. 
They -were as distant from her as the in- 
habitants of the moon might be. If she 
had had a friend like you, Miss Desmond, 
that poor girl who is dead, it would have 
given her courage, and it might have gone 
differently with her.” 





AS THE CROW FLIES. 


DUE NORTH. PETERBOROUGH AND FOTHERINGAY, 





Tue crow, leaving a sluggish express 
train behind him (a mere tortoise in the 
race) with one contemptuous flap of his 
jet black wings, alights on one of the 
massy grey western towers of Peterborough 
Cathedral. From above those three great 
cavernous porches that give shadow to the 
old west front, he looks over a sea of green 
pasture and the cane-coloured stubble and 
rich chocolate- brown arable over which 
William and his mailed conquerors, chant- 
ing of Roland and Roncesvalles, of proud 
Paynim and Christian champions “militant 
here on earth,” and fresh from scorched 
and bleeding Yorkshire and Durham, bore 
down on Ely, whose fens and morasses 
the Saxons still held against the savage 
Norman. Hereward, the son of the Saxon 
lord of Baurn, in Lincolnshire, had built a 
stockade in the Island of Ely, where he 
erected his standard and defied the Norman 
bowmen. An exile in Flanders, banished 
in youth for treasonable turbulence by Ed- 
ward the Confessor, Hereward, on learning 
that his father was dead, and that a Norman 
robber had expelled his mother from the 
fair lands of Baurn, returned to England, 
rallied his warlike tenantry, drove out the 
intruder, and organised a small guerilla 
army—like the stout-hearted Saxon Gari- 
baldi that he was. His uncle Brand, abbot 
of Peterborough, knighted the brave chief- 
tain. At Brand’s death in 1069, Wil- 
liam gave the abbey (as dangerous a gift 
as a cask of gunpowder) to Turold, a 








foreign monk, who rode into Northampton- 
shire in the centre of one hundred and sixty 
spearmen. It was an ill-omened moment, 
for a red light rose in the northern sky 
at the new abbot’s approach. That fire 
arose from the flaming town of Peter- 
borough. The Danes had poured down from 
the Humber to the west, and Sbern their 
chief had joined Hereward, who was sweep- 
ing now like a resistless deluge over the 
marsh country. The abbey was burnt, 
the golden chalices and patens melted and 
gone, before Turold, pale and scared, rode 
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over the still hot ashes of his new domain, 
just as proud Hereward retired to the fort 
at Ely, and the Dane’s black sails were fast 
fading away towards the Baltic. 

Poor Turold, he had a wolf to trap, and 
he went out as if he were looking for a 
rabbit. What did he do, good man, but 
go to Tailbois, a neighbour of his, the new 
Norman lord of Hoyland, who brought him 
cavalry to surprise Hereward and his 
Saxon outlaws. One day, while Tailbois 
and his vanguard were riding gallantly 
along a dangerous part of the fen land, 
close to the side of a forest, dark and im- 
penetrable by cavalry, Hereward and his 
woodmen sprang out on the rear, where 
Turold ambled, singing his Ave Marias, 
and bore him off to a damp corner of the 
wooden fort, from which he emerged after 
many days, rheumatic, soured, and poorer 
by two thousand pounds. William, at 
this, roused like a lion from sleep, for 
many Scotch exiles had now joined Here- 
ward, who grew daily more confident, 
and more dangerous. He slowly closed 
in on Hereward, Norman ships barricaded 
the outlets from the west, spearmen ga- 
thered closer and closer upon the fortress of 
the fens. William built solid roads across the 
fens, and bridged the rushing channels, all 
the while harassed and tormented by Here- 
ward’s swooping forays. Heavy fell the 
Saxon axes, time after time, on the Nor- 
man hewers and delvers. “Satan helps 
the Saxon boors!” cried the wounded 
diggers; so William, to please them, had a 
wooden tower built, in which a Norman 
sorceress was placed to exorcise Hereward 
and his guerillas; but one day, when the 
wind blew right, the Saxons set fire to half 
a mile of reeds, and tower, witch, and Nor- 
man workmen passed away in a gust of 
flame. But neither steel nor fire could 
turn the Conqueror. Faster grew the solid 
roads, faster sprang the arches of fresh 
bridges, till nearly all Ely was his. Then 
Hereward, refusing to surrender, escaped 
over the marshes into the forest, and from 
there renewed his forays; but the rest lost 
heart, and laid down their arms before the 
Normans. Morcar and the Bishop of Dur- 
ham were thrown into prison for life, and 
other leaders lost eyes, hands, or feet, ac- 
cording to William’s cruel caprices over 
his wine; but the brave man fared after all 
better than the colder-hearted, for William 
respected his courage, and restored him the 
lands of Baurn, on his taking an oath of 
allegiance. Hereward was the last Saxon 
to sheath the sword against the Norman. 








Great monasteries arose of old time 
among the fens and marshes of this am- 
phibious part of England. The old rhym- 
ing proverb sums them up graphically : 

Romsey, the rich of gold and fee, 

Thorney, the flower of many fair tree, 
Crowland, the courteous of their meat and drink, 
Spalding, the gluttons as all men do think, 
PETERBOROUGH THE PROUD. 

Santrey, by the way, that old abbey 

Gave more alms in one day than all they. 

Peterborough has had to bear its rubs 
and was burnt by the howling Danes in 
870, when all the monks were butchered 
in the flames; again in 1069, according to 
a prophecy of Egelric, a Bishop of Durham, 
who had turned hermit; again in 1116, for 
the sins of Abbot de Leez and his brother, 
who had invoked the devil of fire ; lastly it 
was in danger in 1264, when the Abbot of 
Peterborough, having joined the rebellious 
barons, down the abbey would have gone, 
broken like a china jar, had not the abbot 
turned away the wrath of King Henry the 
Third by a heavy ransom. 

Cromwell’s Ironsides laid their hands 
very heavily on Peterborough, whose old 
ill-luck broke out again with great severity 
during the civil wars. The Calvinists, 
with musket and sword, and pick and axe, 


destroyed the reredos, the chapter house, | 


cloisters, and palace, shattering the em- 
blazoned glass, “red with the blood of 
martyrs and of saints” with cruel care- 
fulness. They stripped off all the lead of 
the roofs and sent it for sale to Holland, 
but a storm waited for the sacrilegious bark 
and sunk it. They finally pulled down the 
Lady Chapel to save the expense of repairs, 


and turned the old house of God into a work- | 


shop. 
Some great people lie under Peterborough 
pavement. Poor Queen Katherine came 


here from Kimbolton, as our readers know; | 


and in the nave lies old Scarlet (ninety-eight 
years old), the sexton, who buried Katherine 
and Mary Queen of Scots, too, and, for the 
matter of that, all the population of Peter- 
borough twice over. “ A king of spades,” in- 
deed, as his last chronicler pithily observes. 
Queen Katherine lies on the north side of 
the choir, and under a doorway out of the 
choir on the south side once reposed Mary. 
It brings a moisture into most eyes to 
think of the last hour of the unhappy 
Queen of Scots. We seem to see her 
now, as she rises from the altar in her 
oratory, and, taking down the ivory cru- 
cifix, passes into the ante-chamber where 
the four hard-faced earls await her. She 
wears a gown of black satin, with a long 
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veil of white linen fastened to her hair, and 
her chaplet of beads is by her side. Then 
comes a very touching little episode in the 
last scene of all. Suddenly an old servant 
of hers, Sir Robert Melville, her house- 
steward, falls on his knees weeping pas- 
sionately, being heart-broken at having to 
bear such sorrowful news to Scotland. 

““ Good Melville,” said the queen, with 
placid dignity and gentleness, “ cease 
to lament, but rather rejoice, for thou 
shalt now see a final period to Mary 
Stuart’s troubles. The world, my servant, 
is all but vanity, and subject to more 
sorrow than an ocean of tears can wash 
away. But I pray thee take this message 
when thou goest: that I die true to my re- 
ligion, to Scotland, and to France. God for- 
give them that have thirsted for my blood 
as the hart longeth for the water brooks ! 
Commend me to my son, and tell him I 
have done nothing to prejudice the king- 
dom of Scotland.” 

Melville sobbed, and could not utter a 
word. Mary stooped, turned to the faithful 
old servitor, and weeping, also, herself, said : 

“Once more farewell, good Melville: 
pray for thy mistress and queen.” 

She then requested the four earls to treat 
her servants with kindness, and to allow 
them to stand by her at her death. The 
Earl of Kent, hard and icily fanatical, ob- 
jected, however, saying it would be trouble- 
some to her majesty and unpleasant to the 
company ; besides, as Papists, the servants 
would be sure to put in practice some 
superstitious trumpery, such as dipping 
handkerchiefs in her grace’s blood. 

“* My lords,” said Mary, “ I will give you 
my word they shall deserve no blame, nor 
do such thing as you mention; but, poor 
souls, it would do them good to see the last 
of their mistress; and I hope your mis- 
tress, as a maiden queen, would not deny 
me in regard of womanhood, to have 
some of my women about me at my death. 
Surely you might grant a greater favour 
than this, though 1 were a woman of less 
rank than the Queen of Scots.” 

The lords reluctantly consented, and 
poor old Sir Robert Melville the steward, 
the apothecary, the surgeon, and Ken- 
nedy and Curle, two of her maids, fol- 
lowed Mary to the scaffold, the sheriff 
and his officers leading, Sir Amyas Pau- 
letand Sir Drew Drury following, and after 
them coming the Earls of Shrewsbury and 
Kent. The scaffold, which stood in the 
hall, was a railed-in platform, three feet 
high, and covered with black cloth. On 





it stood a low stool, a cushion, and the 
block, all covered with black. By the 
horrible block, axe in hand, stood the 
headsman from the Tower, dressed in sable 
velvet, and his assistant. Mary, with no 
change of face, and no tremor, sat down 
cheerfully, while Beale, the clerk of the 
council, read the death- warrant aloud; 
as he concluded, the spectators cried out, 
“* God save Queen Elizabeth !’’ Mary said 
but little, only asserting that she was a 
princess not subject to the laws of Eng- 
land, declaring that she had never sought 
the life of Elizabeth, and that from her 
heart she pardoned all her enemies. The 
Dean of Peterborough then stood up and 
preached to her the necessity of conversion, 
his gracious mistress being most anxious 
for the welfare of her soul. Mary replied 
firmly and scornfully : 

“* Mr. Dean, trouble not yourself; I am 
fixed in the ancient religion, and by God’s 
grace I will shed my blood for it.” So 
saying, she turned away, but the dean went 
on again, till the Earl of Shrewsbury set 
him to begin a prayer: all this time Mary re- 
peated with fervour the Penitential psalms 
in Latin, and then, when the dean became 
silent, she prayed aloud in English for 
the Church, her unworthy son, and Queen 
Elizabeth. She then kissed the crucifix she 
held, and exclaimed : 

“« As thy arms, O Jesus, were stretched 
upon the cross, so receive me, O God, into 
the arms of mercy.” 

*“* Madam,” said the fanatical Earl of 
Kent, reproachfully, “‘ you had better put 
such Popish trumpery out of your hand 
and carry Christ in your heart.” 

Mary replied: “Ican hardly bear this 
emblem in my hand without at the same 
time bearing Him in my heart.” 

The two executioners then came forward 
and kneeling before the queen, prayed her 
forgiveness. Her women began to disrobe 
her, but the executioners, nervously hurry- 
ing, stepped forward to pull off her veil 
and ruff, and Mary said to the earls, as if 
apologetically at the delay : 

“Tam not used to be undressed by such 
attendants, or to put off my clothes before 
such a company.” 

At this little playfulness the servants 
burst into loud sobs and into tears; but 
Mary calmly put her finger to her lips to 
hush them, kissed them all again, and bade 
them pray for her. The maid Kennedy 
then took a handkerchief edged with gold 
and bound her eyes. The two grim men 
in black then led her to the block, and 
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Mary knelt on the black cushion, and resting 
her head calmly on the block, exclaimed : 

“Into thy hands, O Lord, I commend 
my spirit.” 

The servants burst forth again with 
groans and sobs, and the axe fell. Faintly 
and tremblingly, however, the ruffian struck, 
for he had to give three blows before he 
cut through the thin, white neck. Then 
when the fair head fell on the sounding 
planks, the man raised it, and holding it at 
arm’s length, exclaimed : 

“* God save Queen Elizabeth !” 

The Earl of Kent, stepping to the head- 
less body said, in a loud voice, “So perish 
all the enemies of the queen’s gospel !”’ 

But no one said Amen, to that cruel 
wish. When the executioner raised the 
body the queen’s little pet dog was found 
nestling under the black gown, and after 
being once forced away, more faithful than 
many a courtier, it went and lay down sor- 
rowfully between the head and the body. 
Thus perished Mary after forty-five years’ 
sorrow in this troublesome world. 

King James, driven by mere filial de- 
cency, removed the body of his mother from 
Peterborough choir, but not till nine years 
after his accession. The prophetical North- 
amptonshire saying at the time was: 

“ Stuart shall not prosper, since the dead 
have been moved in their grave.” 

Mary now rests under a rich canopied 
tomb in Westminster Abbey, where her 
fair cousin, “a little more than kin, and 
less than kind,” also lies. If an impartial 
person from this side of the Tweed, looks 
at the two faces, he will, the crow surmises, 
pronounce Elizabeth’s the handsomer, in 
spite of all the romance that has accumu- 
lated over the grave of this fair but false 
Queen Mary. 

Peterborough is proud of that honest, 
staunch old divine, Paley, who was born 
there in 1743, his father being a minor canon 
that summer in residence. In person the 
prebend of Carlisle was a short podgy man, 
with clever bushy brows, a snub nose, and 
projecting teeth. He always wore a white 
wig and a court coat, detesting cassocks, 
which he used to say were just like the 
black aprons the master tailors wore at 
Durham. His gait was awkward, his 
action ungraceful, his dialect coarsely pro- 
vincial ; but his arch smile was delightful 
and redeemed all. He seems to have been 
a warm-hearted, kind, sensible man, with 
a horror of professional humbug and, in- 
deed, of all hypocrisy and false “pretence. 
Some of his hearty common-sense sayings 





were very happy. Once, at the Hyson 
Club, a Liberal association, at Cambridge, 
he had to give his reasons for advocating 
“ braibery and corrooption.” “ Why,” said 
he, laughing, “no one is so mad as to 
wish to be governed by force, and no 
one is such a fool as to expect to be 
governed by virtue; so, what remains, 
tell me, but ‘ braibery and corrooption’ ?” 
He was on principle slow to pay debts. 
“Never paay mooney,” he used to say, 
“till you can’t help it; soomething maay 
happen.” On the other hand, being really 
frugal and thrifty, he always made his wife 
and daughters pay ready money at Carlisle. 
“It’s of no use,” he used to say, with a 
patient shrug, “to desire the women to 
buy only what they want; they will al- 
ways imagine they want what they wish to 
buy; but that paying ready mooney is such 
a check upon their imagination.” This 
worthy north-country divine used to give 
admirable sketches of his early life, when 
he was a poor, hopeless, second usher at a 
Greenwich school. “I flattered my ima- 
gination when I first went to town,” he 
used to say, “ with the pleasure of ‘ teach- 
ing the young idea how to shoot.’ I en- 
tered a very offensive room, and a little 
boy came up as soon as I was seated, and 
began: ‘B-a-b, bab, b-l-e, ble, babble.’ 
Wanting a waistcoat, I went into a se- 
cond-hand clothes shop, and it so chanced 
I bought the very identical garment Lord 
Clive wore when he made his triumphal 
entry into Calcutta. I then went to a 
play, and on coming out found six simulta- 
neous hands all trying to pick my pockets. 
Whether they were rival or conspiring 
hands I cannot say. They took from me 
a handkerchief not worth twopence. I 
felt quite sorry for the disappointment of 
the poor scoundrels.’’ Paley was passion- 
ately fond of angling, and made Romney 
paint him with a rod in his hand. Although 
always riding about his parishes in a good 
Vicar-of-Wakefield sort of way, Paley was 
always a slovenly and clumsy rider. 
“When I followed my father on a pony, 
on my first journey to Cambridge, he used 
to say, humorously, ‘I fell off seven times.’ 
Every time my father heard a thump, he 
would turn round, and calmly say, with his 
head half aside, ‘ Take care of thy money, 
lad.’ Iam so bad a horseman, indeed,” 

he continued, “that if any person at all 
comes near me when I am riding I cer- 
tainly have a fall. Company takes off my 
attention, and I have need of all I can 
command to manage my horse, though it 
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is the quietest creature that ever lived ; and 
at Carlisle used to be often covered with 
children from the ears to the tail.” The 
north-country clergy were in Paley’s time, 
like Parson Adams, very poor, frequently 
being farmers, sometimes being publicans, 
and very often being sinners. “I know a 
great many parishes,” Paley once said, “‘ to 
which I could take you, and if the whole 
population were to pass in review before you, 
you would not be able to tell which was the 
parson. I know him by certain signs that 
I have learned by long practice: he has 
usually a black silk handkerchief round his 
neck, and he is always the greasiest man in 
the parish except the butcher.” Paley was 
fond of good eating, and once when asked 
what he would eat, replied, “ Eat, madam ? 
—eat everything, from the top of the table 
to the bottom.”” Another time he declared 
he should eat of every course, but he stuck 
at some irrelevant pork steaks. “TI had in- 
tended,” he said, regretfully, “to have 
proceeded regularly and systematically 
through the ham and fowl, to the beef, but 
those pork staakes staggered my system.” 








AMELIE-LES-BAINS. 





One of the latest claimants to be especially 
selected as a winter residence for invalids is a 
village in the Oriental Pyrenees, now a small 
town, called Amélie-lessBains. Dr. Génieys, 
the government medical inspector there, re- 
commends Pau for sanguine nervous patients, 
predisposed to active fluxions; Mentone and 
Villefranche (Villafranca, close to Nice), to 
patients who require to breathe a warm and 
saline atmosphere ; Nice, Cannes, Hyéres, and 
Montpellier, to patients who are able to support 
without danger, a sharp and tonic reaction ; 
Amélie-les-Bains to lymphatic and weakened 
patients, who want to acquire tone without ex- 
citement—an opinion which, if not over-intelli- 
gible to the laity, is at least official. 

Of the south of Europe an erroneous idea is 
popularly entertained. The absence or brief du- 
ration of frost and snow do not suffice to consti- 
tute an earthly paradise. High, often cutting, 
winds, are the plague of the south, as fogs and 
drizzling rains are of the north. Where rain 
does not fall in summer, for three, four, even 
five, months together, intolerable dust is the 
result. Some time in autumn there are very 
heavy rains, which last a fortnight or three 
weeks. In winter, though the sky be blue and 
cloudless, and the midday sunshine warm and 
bright, the mornings and evenings are cold and 
treacherous. A particular danger against which 
strangers are urgently warned, is the chill 
which immediately follows the setting of the 
sun, or his sudden eclipse behind a mountain. 
It is an enormous mistake to suppose that in 


Too hopeful travellers should be apprised of 
what they have to expect. Even enthusiastic 
advocates of Amélie admit that, in winter, there 
is always a fortnight that is hard to bear, in 
consequence of fickle, sharp, or rainy weather. 
This trying period occurs sometimes in January, 
sometimes in February, sometimes in March, 
and even in April; the only thing certain 
about it is, that there is no escapingit. Other- 
wise, the winter advantages offered are, a 
drier atmosphere, clear of fogs and mists, 
fifteen or twenty degrees of Fahrenheit warmer 
than in the north. Also the possibility of 
getting out several hours in the middle of the 
day, five times a week, when invalids at home 
would be obliged to keep indoors for weeks 
together, 

The spring is less agreeable than the winter, 
being subject to winds which, here, are only 
disagreeable ; whereas elsewhere, as at Avignon 
and throughout almost all Dauphiny and Pro- 
vence, they are marrow-piercing, insufferable, 
irresistible. Remember, too, that not only is 
firing dear, but, where English colonies have 
not been for some time established, fire-places 
are scanty and ineffectual : the use of fire being 
supposed to be to cook food, not to warm 
apartments. There are real grounds for the 
knowing advice to spend summer “in a warm, 
and winter in a cold climate ; because in the 
one you will find old-established precautions 
against heat, and in the other appliances to 
keep out cold. 

Although snugly ensconced among the 
hills, the summer’s heat at Amélie is only 
oppressive from eight in the morning until 
noon. <A sea-breeze then sets in, cooling the 
whole valley of the Tech upward, from the 
point where it falls into the Mediterranean, 
which is only nineteen miles distant, as the crow 
flies. By climbing the heights at the back of 
the town, the Fort-les-Bains, or almost any 
of the neighbouring mountains, you catch sight 
of the sea in the far horizon. Until the reign 
of Louis Philippe the place was known as Bains- 
sur-Tech. Whether for precision, or out of 
compliment to Louis Philippe’s queen, it took, 
and retains, the title of Amélie-les-Bains, or 
simple Amélie for short. 

But its great attraction and its increasing 
prosperity have arisen from its being at once 
a winter refuge and a Pyreneean thermal 
station. It is the lowest of all those stations 
in point of altitude, being no more than some 
seven hundred feet above the level of the sea ; 
whereas its only rival for a winter treatment 
by the waters, Le Vernet, stands at an eleva- 
tion of nearly two thousand, and amidst a 
mass of mountains which must greatly lower 
its average temperature, by attracting mists, 
rains, and gusts of wind. Vernet-les-Bains is 
therefore ¢he summer resort in the Oriental 
Pyrenees for invalids and for the multitude 
of hard-workers who need rest and change, 
while Amélie is their nook for hybernation. 

Still, people can, and do, go to Le Vernet 
in winter. A patriotic doctor, Lallemand of 





the south of France it is always warm. 


Montpellier, cured Ibrahim Pacha there of a 
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very bad cold which he had caught in the Le- 
banon. The cure was effectual, and the fame of 
Le Vernet established—fora time It has now 
dropped probably to its just estimation, as a 
very interesting (to the botanist, geologist, 
and hill-climber), pleasant, and health-giving 
summer sojourn. Other places of outbreak of 
thermal springs are closed in winter, either 
by the invasion of snow, or the desertion of 
fashion. Baréges; to whose waters great virtue 
is attributed, possesses a detestable, almost 
Siberian, climate. Even in the height of sum- 
mer, the variations of temperature are enor- 
mous ; in winter, the place is utterly deserted, 
and a part of its only street consists of wooden 
booths, taken down every autumn to let the 
avalanches have their own way. That bit of 
the village was once protected by a wood, 
since cut down for firing. Iron stakes have 
been planted instead ; but they only led to the 
discovery that poles of iron are not fir-trees. 
The writers visited Amélie in June, all of us 
requiring climate rather than waters, and know- 
ing that, if we found it too hot there, we could 
easily shift to Le Vernet, or elsewhere. But it 
was only pleasantly warm ; so we made a stay. 
(Remember that, in the course of last June, 
a damp and chilly spell came, like a wet 
blanket, over the whole of Great Britain, 
France, and probably over other parts of 
Europe.) From a summer visit I infer its 
winter climate on these grounds: The hedges 
are gay with scarlet pomegranate blossoms, 
interspersed here and there with tufts of 
American aloes. The rocks, wherever water 
trickles over them, are luxuriantly festooned 
with ¢rue maidens’ hair fern, Adiantum capil- 
lus Veneris, and in certain chinks we find 
the fountain spleenwort. ‘That handsome 
and curious-tempered plant, the tree mallow 
(which follows the line of coast from the 
north of Scotland to the south of England, 
but refuses to thrive in midland situations), 
puts forth here its small-leaved flowering 
branches (before flowering, the leaves are 
large), and ripens seed by pecksful. In the 
gardens are tall castor-oil plants, which must 
have passed the winter somewhere; and the 
town, I believe, no more possesses a green- 
house, than it does (known to civilians) a map 
of Europe. The eucalyptus, and several Aus- 
tralian acacias, are trees. The small-leaved 
rose, R. microphylla, blooms abundantly, as 
do the evergreen Japan spindle trees, euony- 
mus, both plain-leaved and variegated. The 
olive climbs the sunny slopes to a considerable 
height above the town ; the vine (which, how- 
ever, is no test of winter climate) produces 
wine a good deal higher. The orange-tree, 
not cultivated either for flowers to flavour 
perfumes and confectionery, or for fruit to con- 
tract your mouth like alum, still grows, as an 
ornamental shrub, in sheltered nooks, and bears 
golden balls which are real oranges. Where 
such things are, the winter can be neither very 
severe nor very damp; some of those plants 
would be frozen, while others would not. For 
the rest, they are not spoiled by over-gardening. 





What will grow of itself, without much care, is 
stuck in the ground, and that is all. There is not 
even a gardener in the place who sells plants, or 
rears and propagates plants for sale. Never- 
theless, there are frequent waterings, prin- 
cipally by irrigation, as rain falls rarely, and 
then not abundantly ; the field crops, too, are 
hoed ; and the stony soil, in which the vines 
grow, is kept clear of weeds. 

Besides the many pretty shrubs which, with 
us, have to pass the winter in greenhouses, 
the gardens display, grouped with arbutuses, 
both single and double-flowered oleanders. A 
variety of the latter, with single white flowers, 
produces a charming effect in contrast with 
the pink. The mountain-sides in the neigh- 
bourhood, not blessed with aspects suitable 
for vines and olives—Ireland is the only 
country in which you can have a garden with a 
south wall all the way round it—are principally 
covered with chesnut-copses, which, when in 
bloom, diffuse a sickening odour. Every six 
years or so, they are cut down to the ground 
for making the hoops which hold wine-casks 
together. Higher up, betwixt boulders, and 
in uncultivable spots, grows the tall Medi- 
terranean heath, whose stumpy roots are 
grubbed up, to be carved into pipes now in 
fashion. While we poked along the mule-paths 
for unaccustomed plants and flowers, there 
came upon us, noiselessly, three men with san- 
dalled feet, naked legs, crimson-sashed waists, 
and red cloth caps hanging over on one side, 
surmounted each with a sackful of heath- 
roots, for the use of native artists or for ex- 
portation. After an interval, followed three 
Catalan mules, trailing their hind feet down 
the steep descent, bearing ¢heir burden—char- 
coal, burnt aloft, for the use of cooks and 
blacksmiths. 

But besides the climate, and the perfumed 
strawberries, and the little St. John’s apricots, 
and the early French beans, we also came in 
quest of the waters, to coax back, to one of 
us, a missing voice, and to frighten away from 
another happily-absent rheumatism and gout ; 
for we had already found Pyreneean springs 
not only a remedy but a prophylactic. Now I 
have a theory of my own about these thermal 
waters, which the reader may deride and de- 
molish, if he will. 

Not long ago, heat was caloric, a simple 
fluid, and nothing more. A ray of sunshine, 
too, was a ray of sunshine, and nothing more, 
until Newton dissected it. Since then, we have 
discovered that there are invisible rays beyond 
those which his prismatic spectrum shows us. 
Moreover, we find that the dissected rays in 
his spectrum are endowed with different quali- 
ties; there are rays which induce chemical 
action, rays which convey heat, rays which ex- 
cite seeds and plants to germinate and sprout. 
It would be great presumption in any one to 
say that we are at present cognisant of all the 
qualities of all the rays, seen and unseen, which 
radiate from the sun. They doubtless exert in- 
fluences which we are as yet, and may perhaps 
remain, unable to trace. The same of heat, 
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now that we can scarcely doubt that heat, 
instead of being a fluid, is a motion ; now that 
we learn, from the monogenesis and converti- 
bility of physical forces—excuse the hard words, 
but I know of none clearer—that heat may 
become light, magnetism, and the rest; and 
vice versi, that each is convertible into the 


other; it may be assumed that the heat of or- 


dinary life, with which we are familiar, is also 
possessed of unknown influences. 

Those influences, however, both known and 
unknown, are limited ; they have the qualities 
which naturally belong to them, and no more. 
But the heat which we meet with, in the course 
of our daily life, is all derived, directly or in- 
directly, from the sun. A coal fire is the sun’s 
rays stored in fossil vegetables ; a peat, wood, 
or charcoal fire, is the same fixed by plants of 
more recent date. They are all the products 
of the sun ; and what that great luminary has 
not shot into them, they cannot give out. 

Now, assuming the theory of the central 
heat, and that the earth on which we walk is 
only a sort of egg-shell, enclosing a mass of 
molten, semi-liquid, and liquid materials ; as- 
suming La Place’s theory of the nebular origin 
of the Solar system: that the planets, includ- 
ing the earth, result from zones successively 
thrown off, condensing first into little suns, 
and then cooling into planets, while the great 
big central lump of the sun, after gathering 
himself together, remains what he is: assum- 
ing this, we may further speculate that the 
outer zones of the nebula did not consist of 
exactly the same materials as the central mass. 
There are diversities in the constitution of the 
fixed stars, diversities in the constitution of the 
planets of our system, and doubtless diversities 
in the constitution of the earth and the sun, 
Consequently, earth-heat is probably endowed 
with different properties from sun-heat. 

The properties of earth-heat, genuine and 
unadulterated, as it was when originally de- 
tached from the grand solar nebula, are most 
easily obtainable by the use of thermal waters, 
i.e., the mineral waters which have issued hof 
from the earth, from time immemorial. No 
region of the civilised world is richer in these 
than the Pyreneean chain. There are mineral 
waters which are not thermal, and are there- 
fore not gifted with the mysterious, unspecified, 
and, if you will, supposed, properties of earth- 
heat. Sea-water is true mineral water: especially 
that of the Mediterranean and other highly- 
salted and extra-bitter seas. Heat those waters, 
and you get hot mineral waters ; but, I hold, 
that you do not get true thermal waters ; be- 
cause they are heated by fire, which is the same 
as sun-heat, instead of by true unsophisticated 
earth-heat. Note that there is a minor sort of 
earth-heat, known to horticulturists as geo- 
thermal heat, which preserves plunged plants 
and sunk greenhouses from suffering from 
severe cold in winter. This, if partly derived 
from true earth-heat, is probably mainly de- 
rived from an equilibrium in the distribution 
of the heat conveyed to the earth’s surface 
by the rays of the sun. 


When you have destroyed my notions about 
the difference in the qualities of true earth- 
heat and of sun-heat, there remain the facts, 
that thermal waters are very curious things to 
have dealings with ; that they are dangerous 
to tamper with, and that it is practical folly to 
play with them. It may be said that medical 
men insist on this from motives of interest, 
and so frighten patients into payment of fees. 
It may be so, in certain instances. But me- 
dical men of the highest honour give the very 
same warning, which is supported by the ge- 
neral tradition and belief of the country. And 
be it remembered that the Pyreneean chain is 
not a mere spot, nor inhabited by a single race 
of men. 

Visitors to the Pyrenees have often remarked 
that, while among them, they experience a 
sort of electrical influence, especially in the 
neighbourhood of the thermal springs. I have 
felt this myself. It is like the presentiment 
of a thunderstorm: which, however, does not 
come. Here, hot water breaks forth at many 
points. It is people’s own fault if they are 
not clean. A fountain in the street, hard by, 
has two jets, one hot, the other cold. When 
we want warm water to wash with, we have it 
fetched, not from the kitchen, but from a 
spring steaming at the back of the house. 
These springs, running incessantly and abun- 
dantly, cannot be without effect. 

Amélie - les- Bains has become what it is 
entirely through the exertions of one Dr. 
Pujade, now eighty-five years of age, and in 
good health. ‘The earth gave him the springs 
and the situation ; he did the rest. Once, when 
an inhabitant of Bains-sur-Tech caught a five- 
franc piece, he crossed himself, knowing it 
would be long before he saw another. Now, 
thanks to the doctor's Thermes—a boarding- 
house and thermal establishment combined— 
strangers have made money more plentiful. 
Houses, chalets, and chateaux, are building in 
all directions; for ourselves, we have only 
to breathe, bathe, and bask. There are 
plenty of lodgings to let; but we favoured 
the venerable doctor with our patronage, not 
to mention the convenience (thermal sources 
being under the same roof) of going to our 
bath or douche in our dressing-gown and 
slippers. There is also a pulverisation of the 
water by a curious mechanical process, for 
inhalation by weak larynxes, and a “ piscine,” 
or hot swimming-bath, partly hollowed out in 
the native rock, which can be emptied in a 
few minutes, and refilled in a couple of hours. 
The temperature of this, and the vapours from 
it, make it a perfect sudatorium or perspir- 
ing hall. The establishment is perched at 
the mouth of a gorge, opening into a sort 
of Happy Valley on a largish scale, and 
with the possibility of escaping from it. On 
the heights overhead hang mighty lumps of 
stone. Romantic walks among the rocks are 
traced around it, greatly exciting the hopes 
of fern-hunters. ‘There are plenty of pic- 
turesque shady alleys; not our thick shade of 





beeches and hornbeams, but the flickering, 
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luminous, chequered shade, which Milton 
thought the fit dancing-place for ‘‘many a 
maid ”—the shade of plane and pomegranate 
trees, of althzeas, and ilexes. The first morn- 
ing, on stepping out of doors before breakfast, 
we laid hands on the black spleen-wort and 
other old friends, in quantity, some, as the 
vulgar polypody, a little shrivelled with the 
drought and the heat; but we fear that, for 
greater varieties, we shall have to climb. So 
be it. If we must, we must. 

For six frances (say five shillings) per head, 
per day, we have comfortably furnished bed- 
rooms, commanding a charming view, and two 
meals: a knife-and-fork breakfast at half-past 
ten, and dinner at half-past five—of course at 
the table d’hite. 

We lead a sort of French country-house life, 
without the trouble of housekeeping: every 
one doing much as he lists; the main duty 
is punctuality at meal times, the infringement 
of which brings with it its own punishment. 
Meals, however, are obligingly served at other 
than meal times, when occasion really calls for 
them. Thermal appliances are entirely left to 
private discretion or medical advice. For those 
who inhabit the actual building in which the 
baths, &c., are situated, we are told that the at- 
mosphere is so highly charged with emanations 
from the springs, that a mere residence therein 
is often remedial without absorbing the waters 
themselves in any shape. In all cases, as we 
have stated, it is wise to employ them with 
great caution when not under medical super- 
vision, and even with it. Some complain of 
the number of invalids met in their daily walks 
and frequentations. The sight, if painful, is a 
wholesome reminder which ought to convey its 
lessons of moderation and charity. Besides, 
has nobody a right to be ill besides ourselves 
and ours? ‘The same spectacle, on a larger 
scale, is to be seen at all resorts of sickly con- 
stitutions—at Hyéres, Cannes, Nice, and Men- 


tone. The same markets attract the same cus- 
tomers. No lunch or supper are given, nor are 


they needed for the strong ; the weak can ask 
for ante-prandial sustenance, interpreted to 
mean cups of broth or consommé. The ge- 
neral beverage, the wine grown on the hills 
around, is wholesome but heady. Beer is to 
be had at the cafés, where wine is “ low;” the 
strong sweet wines of Roussillon are procurable 
at the wine shops, principally frequented by 
working people and private soldiers. Bowls of 
morning milk, wines in bottle, liqueurs, bottled 
mineral waters from distant springs, baths, 
douches, pulverisations, &c., are extras at the 
establishment. 

On our way to Amélie the imposing mass of 
the famous Canigou rose before us. There 
were still patches of snow clinging to its sum- 
mit, which was capped by a substantial bonnet 
of clouds. (The line of persistent snow, please 
recollect, is considerably higher at the Pyrenees 
than amongst the Alps.) We are told that its 
ascent is not difficult, being frequently accom- 
plished by ladies, who can ride on mules to 
within three-quarters of an hour of the top. 

















Perhaps we shall one day make the attempt, 
after looking at it twice. Oh, if I only had my 


legs of thirty, nay, twenty years ago! But 
courage ; they still are serviceable. And per- 


haps, here, the Waters of Youth will do what 
they have never done before—arrest the course 
of time, and annihilate the effects of wear and 
tear. And thus it is ; elderlies strive not to grow 
older, while young people cannot conceive that 
they shall ever be old. Age and infirmity seem 
wrongs inflicted upon us; when they come, we 
look upon ourselves as injured males and 
females ; it is shameful treatment on the part 
of nature. 
Amélie-les-Bains, because they are not com- 
pletely cured in a fortnight. Fortunately for 
those tormented by vain regrets, in consequence 
of the Thermes being situated in a hollow, the 
Canigou is not visible from their windows, to 
tease them by whispering, ‘‘ Mount me, if you 
can.” But a little easy climbing allows us to 
catch sight of its majestic mass in one direction, 
and in the other of the Mediterranean. 

Once upon a time people would cut their 
hair and nails only on lucky days. I fell upon 
an unlucky day for getting mine cut at Amelie. 
Perceiving a coiffeur’s shop, up to the Paris 
mark, if not superior, I lifted the curtain 
which served for door, and humbly asked, 
‘*Can I have my hair cut?” 

‘* No,” said the operating garcon: a mature 
and frizzled artist, hard at work on a solid bust, 
classically draped with a snow-white toga. 

‘‘ In a minute,” said the master, apologeti- 
cally ; ‘‘ that is, in several minutes.” 

No other hair-professor’s sanctuary being in 
view, and not knowing where to find another, 
I took several turns of inspection about the 
spot—like a stage singer during the prelude to 
his song—and again lifted the curtain of con- 
cealment. The garcon, still absorbed in his 
task, took no notice of the additional light 
admitted. The master, expressing by a look, 
‘What would you have? Phidias didn’t make 
a statue in an hour,” again said aloud, ‘Ina 
minute ; in several minutes.” 

So I betook myself to the admirable foot- 
bridge which spans the torrent of the Mondony, 
conducting you to the Military Establishment : 
for hither France sends her ailing soldiers and 
sailors, officers and men, to be luxuriously 
tended at the expense of the state, allowing 
them a season of two months each. It is the 
largest and pleasantest place of the kind in the 
country. Thence I saw the white nightcaps 
peeping out of infirmary windows; I gazed at 
the oleanders flowering in the hollow beneath 
me, the pomegranates idem, and the beds of 
plants which by-and-by will produce purple 
aubergines. I wondered when the little green 
figs, clustering on the branches, would be 
ripe; how much per bushel grapes fetched in 
theseason ; and how the nightingales hereabouts 
managed to escape the vol-au-vent and the 
spit. I patted the cheek of the pretty little 
girl with naked feet, and head and shoulders 
smothered in wraps, and I wouldn't give any- 
thing to the brown-faced beggar-man in em- 
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broidered sandals and scarlet bonnet. At the 
end of a good quarter of an hour I returned to 
the curtain. In a clear-obscure, sat the portly 
bust, still unfinished ; as yet it had undergone 
only preliminaries, for the artist now produced 
his curling-irons. This drove me to despera- 
tion. In another half-hour the breakfast bell 
would sound. 

Rushing down the street, I perceived, hang- 
ing over a door, a miniature brass imitation 
of the traditional barbers’ basin. I entered. 
There sat within, patiently reading a news- 
paper, a gentleman ‘of orders grey,” with a 
three days’ beard. No shaver was visible ; but 
a female overseer, in a passage, was seated on 
a money-taking chair of inspection. 

‘¢ Monsieur is waiting his turn?” I asked. 

“* Yes,” replied the three-days’ beard, in a 
tone which implied that he had no intention of 
giving up his turn. 

* Tout & l'heure; before long,” said the in- 
spectress. But as “tout 4 l'heure” might com- 
promise breakfast and bring down cold victuals 
on my head, I left the gentleman in grey to 
enjoy his journal alone. 

On, on; still down the street, casting right 
and left looks of wild inquiry. At the corner 
of a house, another brass basin. A port of 
refuge must be near. Verily, hard by were 
fly - spotted window - panes, guarding dusty 
bottles of antiquated perfumes. 

The master of the magazine was alone and 
languid ; but he said he could, and would, re- 
lieve me of my superabundant locks. After 
seating me in front of a grey-freckled looking- 
glass, he confined me in a long-sleeved cotton 
straight-jacket. A pin stuck in at the throat with 
clammy fingers put me entirely at his mercy. 

‘* Same style ?” he inquired, in feeble ac- 
cents. 

‘¢ Yes; only shorter.” 

‘*¢ Afraid of the heat. 
You ennuie yourself here 

‘* No; I can’t exactly say that I do.” 

* [ do. ‘This is only the petite saison, the 
dull months, the time when there’s nobody, 
except a few consumptive and scrofulous bour- 
geois and people who can only get away from 
their shops for a fortnight. Winter is the time 
for folks comme il faut. Plenty of soirées, which 
give me a good many coups de peigne, comb- 
strokes. I have more ladies than I can attend 
to; they wait forme. My garcon, just now, is 
ill at Le Vernet. I shall go there to-night, to 
fetch him, or another. If I don’t find one, I 
shall shut up the house, and retire for the pre- 
sent to my property at Banyuls. You will 
have your head cleared with extract of rum?” 
(announced amongst the fly spots on the glass 
opposite as twenty centimes additional). 

‘* No, thank you; the bath clears it quite 
enough.” 

** As you will. You did well to come to-day. 
To-morrow I shall be absent at my pro- 
perty.” 

After breakfast, on a map of the Pyrénées 
Orientales, I found it written: ‘The inhabi- 
tants are at once sober and prodigal, indolent 


Been long at Amélie ? 


9” 


and impetuous, irascible and frank, love in- 
dependence, and have a high opinion of them- 
selves,” 





IN THE FALL. 


Tue old autumnal stillness holds the wood, 
Thin mist of autumn makes the day a dream ; 

And country sounds fall faint, half understood 
And half unheeded, as to sick men seem 

The voices of their friends when death is near, 
And earth grows vaguer to the tired ear. 


At soft grey dawns and softer evening ends 

The air is echoless and dull with dews; 
And leaves hang loose, and whosoever wends 

His way through woods is ’ware of altered hues 
And alien tints ; and oft with hollow sound 

The chesnut husk falls rattling to the ground. 


Now comes the faint warm smell of fresh-built ricks, 
And empty fields lock up at empty skies, 

And smoke floats sidelong from the burning quicks, 
And low across the stunted stubble flies 

The whirring covey, till its wings have grown 
A murmur—then, a memory alone. 


Now, haply on some sunless afternoon 

When brooding winds are whisp’ring to the leaves, 
Shrill twitter’d half-notes fill the air, and soon 

From farm-house thatch and cosey cottage eaves 
The cire’ling swallows call their eager brood 

And straight fly south, by unseen summers woo’d. 


A certain sadness claims these autumn days— 
A sadness sweeter to the poet's heart 

Than all the full-fed joys and lavish rays 
Of riper suns: old wounds, old woes, depart ; 

Life calls a truce, and nature seems to keep 
Herself a hush to watch the world asleep. 





A WOMAN’S RIGHTS CONVENTION. 





I was sojourning, not very long ago, at 
one of those sunny, sparkling summer 
resorts, of which there are so many on the 
New England coast. Politics and the 
rights and wrongs in the world were quite 
forgotten in this enchanting sea-side nook ; 
all was Arcadian in its indolence and plea- 
sure. But one morning a strange rumour 
circulated through the great hotel, and 
spread among the fashionable, amusement- 
seeking colony: and the rumour soon re- 
ceived confirmation in print. Placards 
appeared at the street corners: a large- 
typed advertisement glared from the front 
page of the little paper which the guests 
enjoyed every morning with their hot rolls 
and coffee. There was a new sensation. 
The sojourners at Highport were informed 
that “a Convention to consider the Political 
and Social Rights of Woman, and to adopt 
measures to secure for the Downtrodden 
Sex the Right of Suffrage, would assemble 
at Pilgrim Hall, on Thursday, the 20th 
instant. Distinguished speakers would ad- 
dress the Convention, among them Reve- 
rend Selina Sharpe, Professor Maria Stock- 


well, Isaac Oddy the Philosopher, and 














Mark Antony Higgs, the famous Coloured 
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Orator. All were invited to attend—es- 
pecially the fashionable ladies.” 

The “ fashionable ladies ’’—which was, 
indeed, a shrewd way of putting it, for 
what lady in Highport did not imagine 
herself included ?— were, perhaps, not 
loath to have a little change ; for flirting, 
sea-bathing, and the pleasure of making 
one’s toilet four times a day, do get a 
little monotonous after a while. Curiosity 
was a-tiptoe at the prospect of seeing some 
“ real strong-minded women.” 

It is within a day or two of the assem- 
bling of the ‘‘ Convention,” and the signs 
of the approaching invasion begin to mul- 
tiply. The landlord of the Beach House 
has orders to retain some thirty rooms for 
the accommodation of the “ leaders” of the 
movement. The fashionable ladies have 
been deluged with sundry neat little tracts 
fall of capitel letters and italics, urging 
them to rouse themselves from the torpor 
of their servitude, to come to the conven: 
tion, and to declare their independence 
of the tyrant man for now and always. 
Certain hirsute, shabby, slouch-hatted in- 
dividuals suddenly appear in the streets, 
keen-eyed, observant of everything about 
them, and with long note-books, in which 
they make a jotting now and then; gen- 
tlemen of the press these, from New York 
and Boston, promptly arrived to detail the 
events of the convention from beginning to 
end. The gay visitors are fain to keep a 
close watch on the steamboats as they 
arrive, morning and evening, curious to 
catch sight of one of those wonderful 
beings, a woman’s rights woman. At last 
the public anxiety is satisfied; for, the 
evening before the appointed day, as the 
crowd of richly-dressed visitors is chirping 
and buzzing on the pretty pier, out steps, 
from the just-harboured steamboat, a 
ponderous lady of confident countenance, 
with a halo of silver-grey curls popping up 
and down around her ruddy, determined 
face, as if they were so many wire springs, 
and marches up to a cab with all the 
dignity of matronly middle age and her 
mission resting on her. A thin, solemn- 
looking man in black broadcloth and 
gloves; and a very sprucely-dressed co- 
loured gentleman whose face wears a con- 
tinual expression of protest that he should 
be regarded as a curiosity, attend her on 
either side. It is the famous president of the 
Woman’s Rights Society, Reverend Selina 
Sharpe, pastor of the Independent Church 
at Cranberry Centre; the solemn-looking 


man is known, not as Mr. Sharpe, but as | 


Reverend Mrs. Sharpe’s husband — her 


lesser half; the coloured gentleman, it is 
whispered, is Mark Antony Higgs, who 
refused the embassy to San Domingo, and 
is a redoubtable champion of woman’s 
rights. At the hotel, the reverend lady 
and her companions are gazed at with 
curiosity and much whispering, as she 
enters the dining-room, or is seen ascend- 
ing and descending the broad staircase. 
Her arrival heralds that of the various 
multitude of her disciples. Ladies in spec- 
tacles; long-haired radicals with very wide 
collars and very slouchy coats and trou- 
sers; bright little richly-dressed women 
with snapping eyes and short ringlets; 
Arab-like philosophers with big foreheads 
and long flowing oriental beards; smart 
young miracles of editors with a very 
independent look and gait, who are going 
to say very startling things in a cool 





morrow—these begin to promenade the 
streets and beach, oddly mingling with 
the fashionable folk, and intent upon the 
business for which they have arrived at 
Highport. There are, indeed, many human 
oddities and eccentricities among them, 
male and female; there are curious faces 
and curious dresses; but do not imagine 
that all the woman’s rights people are to be 
laughed or sneered at. Among them you 
will not fail to notice many vivacious, 
fashionably - attired, consciously - pretty 
young ladies, who, with all their “ strong- 
mindedness,” are not indifferent to the 
admiring glances of the sea-side beaux, nor 
painfully oblivious of their toilet and the 
disposition of their tresses. Among them, 
too, are many fine-looking men, with no 
marked oddness of dress or demeanour; 
men well known in the nation for their 
talents and earnestness, who redeem the 
cause from that suspicion of fanaticism and 
craziness which its more eccentric advo- 
cates cast upon it. 

At eleven o’clock on the morning on 
which the convention is announced to 
meet, the little town is all astir with the 
zealous actors in the scene about to ensue, 
and the gaily-dressed audience to- be 
is a-tiptoe with expectation. The neat, 
graceful little hall, which has served these 
many weeks for fashionable concerts, pic- 
turesque lecturers and deft conjurors, is 
open, and free to all toenter. Soon the hall 
is well filled: the audience begins to manifest 
its impatience at the sight of the vacant stage 
by a well-bred clapping of hands; whereon 
two cadaverous reporters emerge timidly 
from behind the scenes, and survey the 
audience with a half scared look. Next ap- 
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pears a sober, melancholy man, coat but- 
toned up to the chin, who walks sadly 
across the stage, sits down suddenly with 
his hat between his knees, and gazes in- 
tently on the ceiling. A jovial chuckling 
man follows him, plumps down near him, 
and chuckles on with his umbrella in one 
hand and his whiskers in the other. Then 
comes the principal piece of metaphorical 
pyrotechnics of the occasion: for in sweeps 
Reverend Selina Sharpe, stately and spec- 
tacled, in black silk with lace fixings, 
followed by a dazzling bevy of disciples, 
the majority of whom are surprisingly 
young, sparkling, and pretty. Here is a 
bright, vivacious blonde, with great blue 
eyes, an irresistible advocate, what with 


| her smiles and glances; there a noted 


sculptress, tall and graceful, artistic in 
movement as in genius; there again a 
gentle, slender, spirituelle lady, with soft 


| curls and kindly brown eyes, a poetess just 
| getting to be talked about; still again, a 
| Grecian head, a young face festooned with 


silvery white hair, a quiet, earnest woman’s 


| rights woman of the most genial and per- 


suasive sort. A most dangerous galaxy, the 


| keen-eyed man of society thinks; and 


Materfamilias, despite her sneering, is very 
prone to fear so too. It was all well enough, 


| thought our fashionable friends, to go and 


laugh, as we did, at the Bloomers and the 


| straight-waisted old maids, the venerable 


women in spectacles, and the sharp-featured 
men with long hair and broad collars; but 
it was really too bad to see ladies, pretty 
ones too, decked in the latest fashions, 


| and with quite the manners of the haut 


monde, lending their countenance to this 
ridiculous movement! The impatience of the 
audience soon produces its effect; and now 
the silence which is the premonition of 
what is about to begin, the silence as the 
theatre curtain rises, falls upon the assembly 
as a starch lady advances and moves that 
“the Reverend Selina Sharpe be invited to 
take the chair.” The solemn man imme- 
diately pops up, solemnly offers the gentle 
chairwoman his hand, and with a face whose 
solemnity seemed stereotyped, conducted 
her to the table in the centre of the plat- 
form. 

Breathless interest, both in the disciples 
on the platform, and the scoffers in the 
audience, hangs upon the lips of the re- 
verend lady as, with a cool and deliberate 
survey of the assemblage, she clears her 
throat to speak. She plunges in medias res 
without ado. She sends a thrill through 
the hearts of her followers by declaring at 
once that woman suffrage is the greatest 





question of the age. “ We are about to 
take,” said she, involuntarily glancing at 
the space between her and the footlights, 
as if about to suit action to the word, “the 
greatest step in civilisation. Women are 
everywhere waking up,” she continued, 
looking round the stage as if to see if any 
disciple were prone to sleep, “are waking 
up to the idea that they have rights. We 
have come here to Highport,” with an 
eagle glance at the fashionable groups near 
the door, “to call upon the fashionable 
women to help us in the cause. Anybody 
who wishes to say anything,” with a sud- 
den descent to the practical, “is invited to 
come upon the platform and say it.” 

Two ladies and a male disciple started 
to their feet and came forward. 

** Stop!” said the president, waving her 
fan. “ We must have a business committee. 
How shall it be appointed ?” 

“ T move, Mr.—a—a—Mrs. President,” 
said a timid man in a treble voice, “ that it 
be elected by the meeting.” 

“ Mr. Simpkins, you are not in order,” 
said the president, sharply, frowning upon 
him. “ You forget, sir, at the very outset, 
the rights of women. How,” she con- 
tinued, turning to another elderly lady in 
white curls at her side, “shall the com- 
mittee be appointed ?” 

“ By the chair,” came from the elderly 
lady, in a hard, dry voice, her muscles im- 
movable. The committee duly appointed, 
a little sharp-featured woman came for- 
ward, and proceeded to read a letter from 
her maiden aunt. The writer expressed 
her hope that the woman’s rights women 
would not neglect family and household 
duties, and trusted that a resolution would 
be passed, “quoting the New Testament 
text that man was the head of the woman.” 

This heresy was received by a great 
rustling of dresses, a loud groan from the 
jovial men, and a protest from the presi- 
dent; and the rest of the letter was unani- 
mously dispensed with. 

Another heretic, in the shape of a plump 
woman with an intensely purple bonnet, 
then took the floor, and hoped that women 
would really not adopt the masculine cos- 
tume. She was sure that Mrs. Sharpe 
would never do such a thing. 

A male voice: “ Why not ?” 

Here several ladies began to talk at the 
same time, and there were shrill cries of 
“Order!” The orator, when the commotion 
subsided, continued by saying that it was 
not necessary to the protection of ladies 
who walked in the streets at night to have 
male attire; she had a friend who carried 
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a little pistol in her pocket which she knew 
how to use. This belligerent little lady 
having preséntly subsided amid the storm 
raised by this announcement, the presi- 
dent invited the startling editor with the 
cool manner and classic features to address 
the meeting. This was objected to by 
several ladies, who wanted to speak, and 
thought their rights once more invaded 
by the tyrant man. The startling editor, 
however, advanced, pushed back his luxuri- 
‘ant locks, pulled his coat-sleeves up a trifle 
so as to betray his cuffs, and ran his keen 
eye over the audience. “In the world’s 
growth,” said he, suddenly, as if it had just 
occurred to him, “man has been a tortoise ; 
but woman has beena snail. Now, I don’t 
mean to deify the women: I’ve known and 
loved many women.” 

(Hear, hear, from the younger ladies, 
frowns from the elders.) 

“* But there isn’t an angel among ’em.”’ 

This caused a marked sensation. The 
president looked sharply at the speaker; 
““Oh, oh,” came from several gallant 
gentlemen in a corner; the speaker was 
regarded with looks of disapproval by all 
the female eyes. He hastened to recover 
his position. 

“ However, women are better than men.” 
(At this amende honorable there was a 
tumult of shrill applause, accompanied by 
parasol thumps and fan rattling.) “And 
I hope to see the day when the women 
will vote.” 

“Will the speaker permit me?” said a 
thin irascible-looking man on the platform. 
“ T wish to put him one question.” 

“ Very well, sir.” 

“ Do you want women to step down into 
the dirty pool of politics ?” 

“No; I want them to go down like an 
angel into the troubled waters.” (Com- 
motion. ) 

“ And you would like to see them go to 
the polls ?” 

“ Yes; I'd rather see a woman in the 
street with a ballot in her hand than the 
Grecian bend in her back.” 

This sally delighted the straight-laced 
and elderly apostles, who applauded ener- 
getically: the younger and fashionable ele- 
ment blushed and frowned. The latter 
had more than once excited the president’s 
ire. Now she had her revenge. Glancing 


disdainfully at her brilliantly-dressed and 
somewhat refractory disciples, she knocked 
on the table, and said, in a most cutting 
manner : 

“We must really have order. 


If you 








applaud so vigorously, you'll shake down 
somebody’s back hair.” 

Here, a little variety was given to the 
entertainment by the appearance of the 
noted ballad singers, the “ Hopkinson 
family,” on the stage. These started off 
in a blithe ditty, which celebrated the 
downfall of the tyrant man from his pe- 
destal, and the entrance of women into 
congressional halls and cabinet councils. 

The warblers having ceased their war- 
bling, the president rose, evidently primed 
with a subject of importance. 

“ The hat,” said she, looking straight at 


the door, “ will now be passed round. [ | 


beg that part of the audience near the 
door, not to run away before the hat 
reaches them. It is grateful to get dollars 
of sympathy as well as words of sym- 
pathy.” The fashionables at the door, 
shamed by this stratagem into staying, 
were forced to contribute; and the pre- 
sident peered with satisfaction into the hat, 
when it had gone its rounds, and came 
back heavy with the “sinews of war.” 
The discussion was then resumed by a 


recent convert, a young man with very | 
long whiskers, who seemed to be still in | 


doubt on several points. He wanted to 














know whether making bread, bringing up | 
children, and keeping secrets, were com- || 


patible with the cause ? 

Half a dozen ladies hastened to answer, 
but the negro apostle secured the floor. 
He assumed a lofty and indignant air 
toward his white brother; said that Re- 
verend Selina Sharpe made “de _ bess 
bread he ever ate;’’ that the great Mrs. 
Boldstone had fourteen of ‘de bess 
behaved children in the country;” and 
that Mrs. Lucretia Stubbins “ presided 
over her household like a queen,” All of 
which seemed thoroughly to convince the 
convert, who was seen and heard no more. 

The president, looking at her watch, now 
admonished the meeting that the dinner 
hour had arrived, and begged to make just 
two final remarks. ‘We are asked,” she 
said, taking up an oratorical pose, “if, 
having the suffrage, we will fight. I an- 
swer, we are even ready for that; but we 
hope to introduce, with our ballots, the 
reign of universal peace. Brothers and 
sisters, it is our mission, for the present, to 
keep the world in hot water !” 

A little fiery lady took the floor by storm. 
She was indignant, she said in a high voice, 
when the president declared that this meet- 
ing was only a means of agitation—indig- 
nant, yes, indignant, that it should be used 
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to give one person (here a killing glance at 
the president) notoriety ! 

The president, angrily cool, remarked 
that what was said about her didn’t hurt 
her. She had never failed in what she 
undertook, and didn’t mean to. 

The little fiery lady called upon the 
meeting to mark the tone of arrogance and 
tyranny the president adopted. 

Cries of Order! Shame! Adjourn! Ad- 
journ ! 

The little fiery lady continued to speak 
and gesticulate; confusion became anarchy; 
the president stood firm as a rock amid the 
storm; and, in a momentary lull, declared 
the meeting adjourned. 

The fashionables stared at the speakers 
with mouths agape as they filed out of the 
hall, and proceeded to the hotel, discuss- 
ing the disturbance warmly as they went. 
They were the lions—or rather lionesses— 
at the hotel that evening, where there was 
an impromptu ball, the younger disciples 
actually mixing in the dance, while the 
elders looked on, half disapproving. 





TWENTY-ONE MONTHS OF SILENCE. 

Ir happened on a summer evening, now 
something more than two years ago, that the 
surgeon of a certain regiment of high standing 
then quartered at Chatham, was engaged in 
his surgery in making some experiments of a 
chemical sort, when one of the men belonging 
to the regiment came to the door and desired to 
have speech with him. This man was a private, 
John Strong by name, lately enlisted, and not 
remarkable hitherto as having in any way 
shown himself to be different from the rest of 
the rank and file of the corps. He had come 
to the doctor, he said, to complain of the state 
of his health. He felt so ‘‘queer” all over, 
as he described it ; could not settle down to any 
occupation ; was cold and hot by turns; had 
pains all over his body and limbs, and was alto- 
gether very much “ out of sorts.” After hear- 
ing all this, and after having recourse to the 
usual pulse - feeling, and tongue - inspecting 
formula, the doctor wrote the man an order for 
admission to the infirmary, and, telling him to 
go to bed immediately, promised to visit him 
when he made his usual rounds the first thing 
next morning. 

True to his promise, at an early hour on the 
following day the regimental surgeon, whom 
we will call Dr. Curzon, went to the infirmary, 
and made his way to the bedside of the new 
patient, expecting to find him suffering from 
some slight feverish attack, or some other 
trifling ailment, which a day or two’s quiet, 
and a dose of medicine, would quickly set 
right. The aspect of the invalid as the sur- 
geon approached the bed, was even more 
encouraging than he had expected, and Dr. 





Curzon was on the point of giving him his 
views on the subject of false alarms when, hap- 
pening to look more attentively at the patient 
than he had done before, he observed that 
Private Strong was gesticulating in a very 
extraordinary manner, and especially twisting 
his mouth and jaws into a variety of strange 
and unearthly contortions, as if in an inef- 
fectual attempt to utter some articulate sounds, 
which would not come forth. On examining 
him yet more attentively, the doctor observed 
that a sheet of paper was lying on his breast, on 
which was written the following inscription : “I 
HAVE HAD A FIT IN THE NIGHT, AND HAVE LOST THE 
POWER OF SPEAKING.” 

Dr. Curzon had been an army-surgeon for 
many a long year, and had come in contact with 
numberless instances of deceit and shamming, 
practised by soldiers with the view of obtaining 
a discharge. He remembered how some of 
them had, to his own certain knowledge, as- 
sumed to be mad or idiotic; how others had 
scratched raw places on their limbs, and bound 
over them penny-pieces (in the days of the old 
copper coinage) or even rubbed them with 
phosphorus got from lucifer matches, in order 
to make such abrasions resemble sores of a 
dangerous and incurable sort. Then, besides, 
there are books written on this subject full of 
the most wonderful examples of feigning in the 
matter of disease, such simulation being some- 
times engaged in with a view to some special 
object, and sometimes (but this almost in- 
variably by women) with the desire of attract- 
ing attention and winning a kind of renown. 
Among men this simulating of disease—ma- 
lingering it is called in military phrase—is re- 
sorted to with a specific intention. ‘‘ The suf- 
ferings imposed by malingerers on themselves,” 
says Gavin on Feigned Diseases, “ are infinitely 
greater than any punishment a commanding 
officer would dare to inflict ; thus a soldier for 
a period of eighteen months walked with his 
body bent forward so that his arms reached 
wthin two inches of the ground.” In anothera 
discharge ‘‘ was so eagerly coveted that a man 
had his arm shot through to obtain it ;” while 
in another place, when treating of the extreme 
difficulty of getting hold of any evidence by 
means of which the malingerer may be crimi- 
nated, he expresses shrewdly enough his opinion 
that ‘there is a kind of Freemasonry among 
soldiers which is perhaps conducive to the 
harmony of the barrack-room, but which by 
preventing the exemplary from exposing the 
worthless, and by holding up the informer as 
an object of universal abhorrence, renders it 
extremely difficult to obtain an accurate know- 
ledge of the various means of simulating 
disease.” Another medical authority proclaims 
that he has ‘“‘no doubt that methods have 
been systematised for simulating disease, and 
that these are preserved in many regiments 
and handed over for the benefit of those who 
may be inclined to make a trial of them.” 

Dr. Curzon questioned the other occupants of 
the infirmary, and especially those who slept in 
the beds which stood one on each side of that 
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occupied by Private Strong, as to whether they 
had seen or heard anything of this seizure or 
fit, by which the dumb man professed to have 
been attacked in the night. Not one of them 
knew anything about it, and it was evident 
that if the man had ever really been the victim 
of such a seizure, he had taken it very quietly, 
and had not thought it necessary to disturb his 
companions ; which, even supposing dumbness 
to have been one of the first symptoms of his 
attack, he might easily have done, the very fact 
of his having inscribed the particulars of his case 
upon the paper which the doctor found lying on 
his breast proving that he was certainly in pos- 
session of all his other faculties. 

Dr. Curzon proceeded next to subject the 
patient himself to a very searching examina- 
tion. He addressed several questions to him 
—for the man did not profess to be deaf 
as well as dumb—and bade him try at least 
to utter some kind of sound, more or less 
articulate, in answer; but beyond several ex- 
travagant distortions of the features generally, 
and much ineffectual opening and shutting of 
the mouth particularly, no response whatever 
was to be obtained. Next the doctor set himself 
to ascertain whether there was—as might cer- 
tainly have been expected—any loss of power 
in connexion with any other of the faculties. 
No such thing. The man was in all other 
respects perfectly healthful‘and vigorous, and 
not only was so, but looked so. Lastly, Dr. 
Curzon proceeded to engage in a prolonged 
scrutiny of the man’s vocal chords, using an 
instrument made expressly for the purpose of 
such examinations, by means of which the in- 
terior of the throat is exposed to the view of 
the investigator. This proceeding, however, 
was productive of as little result as the rest, 
Mr. Strong’s vocal chords were, as far as 
external appearance went, in much the same 
condition as those of other people. The ex- 
amination over, Dr. Curzon left his patient for 
a time, entertaining a pretty firm conviction 
that this was simply a bad case of shamming, 
and leaving directions with all those who were 
likely to come in contact with the dumb man 
to keep a sharp look out. 

Days succeeded days, and the lips of John 
Strong remained—as far as the utterance of any 
articulate sound went — hermetically sealed. 
Not one of those about him could betray him 
into speech, nor was he ever heard to mutter 
any word, or intelligible sound in his sleep. 
Experiments of all kinds, in which the body 
and the mind were alike addressed were tried. 
The doctor—a man of great resource and much 
ingenuity—would, for instance, wake the man 
suddenly, in the middle of the night, and make 
him get out of bed to attend patients who needed 
assistance : addressing him, at that moment of 
sudden waking up, with some words which 
requiredan answer. Mr. Strong was, however, 
proof against these sudden surprises, and was 
quite himself even when thus abruptly roused 
in ‘the middle of the night. Not a word was 
to be got out of him. Plenty of gesticulation, 
abundant evidence of attention, and of a clear 





comprehension of what was required of him; 
but no speech. It was probable, the doctor 
thought, that if the man could for a time be 
deprived of consciousness, he would in that 
condition be brought to say something more or 
less intelligible. He determined to get the 
dumb man under the influence of chloroform, 
and try what could be done with him then. 
The chloroform was applied accordingly ; but 
the man by resisting, first, its application at all, 
and then its influence when they did succeed in 
applying it, managed to defeat the doctor’s 
efforts in this line: the doctor hesitating to incur 
the risk of administering by main force a dose 
strong enough to render his patient incapable 
of all resistance. An attempt was then made to 
intoxicate him, and, as he refused to take a 
sufficient amount of spirit to bring about the 
desired end, a considerable dose of alcohol was 
cunningly introduced into the medicine he was 
in the habit of taking; but he steadily refused, 
come what might, to swallow a single drop of 
the medicine so craftily qualified. 

The doctor’s wife had at this time in her em- 
ployment a young woman, serving in the capa- 
city of housemaid, who besides being gifted 
with considerable personal attractions, was also 
endowed with a large share of that capacity for 
mischief, the possession of which persons of a 
misanthropic turn of mind are fond of ascribing 
to all members of the sex which doubles our 
joys and divides our sorrows. Having confided 
to this young person the particulars of Mr. 
Strong’s case, the astute doctor, a little more 
than hinting that he looked upon the whole 
thing in the light of a ‘‘ do,” requested her as 
a last resource to come to the rescue. Ona 
certain fine hot afternoon in July, the patient 
was sent up to Dr. Curzon’s house, ostensibly 
to do some work in the doctor’s garden, but 
really to encounter the fascinations of the 
doctor’s housemaid. During the whole of that 
afternoon the full force of those fascinations 
was freely exercised upon him, whatever he 
did, and wherever he went. Did he set him- 
self to the accomplishment of his allotted task 
in the garden, there was this dangerous young 
person ready to help him with his work, and 
even to do that work for him. Did he, on the 
other hand, sit down to rest himself in the 
shade, there she was, sitting beside him and con- 
versationally disposed. She plied him with 
draughts of becr when he was thirsty, and 
later in the evening made him comfortable 
with tea and buttered toast. Strong drank the 
beer and ate the toast, nay, he smiled upon her 
gratefully, and expressed his contentment by 
the gesticulations which had by this time 
become familiar to him. All these things he 
did, but speak, or utter sound, he did not. 

Yet there was no sort of colloquial snare 
which she did not lay for her companion ; 
sometimes appealing to him for directions when 
they were at work together, and this in the 
most artless manner, as if she had forgotten the 
existence of that infirmity of his ; at other times 
adopting a different line, and making open allu- 
sion to it, frankly telling him that she did not 
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believe in its genuineness, and urging him to 
admit to her in confidence that it was all a 
sham. Then she would be angry with him for 
his obstinacy, and rate him soundly, or perhaps 
have recourse to ridicule, and laugh at him in 
the most aggravating manner possible. But 
Private Strong was proof against it all. He 
was deaf to her entreaties, he smiled at her 
irritation, he joined in the laugh against him- 
self when she was sarcastic. Finally he retired 
triumphant from the encounter, having passed 
a very pleasant afternoon, having eaten and 
drunk many good things, and leaving the 
question of the real or fictitious nature of his 
infirmity exactly where it had been when he 
set out in the morning to spend the day in Dr. 
Curzon’s flower-garden. 

The dumb man’s statement now began to be 
believed by many who had before treated it 
with contempt. But the handmaiden main- 
tained stoutly her conviction that Private 
Strong was certainly shamming, and was no 
more dumb than she was. 

It was soon after the failure of this experiment, 
and about four months subsequent to the time 
of Strong’s first attack, that the writer of this 
brief abstract, happening to be in the neigh- 
bourhood of Chatham, first heard the outline 
of the dumb man’s story. It was soon arranged 
that on a particular day, which suited the con- 
venience of all concerned, he should go over to 
the depét, and pay a visit to this singular 
person, in company with a certain military 
officer and the regimental surgeon, Dr. Curzon. 

This last-named gentleman, as we walked 
along in the direction of the place where the 
speechless soldier was at work, took the oppor- 
tunity of relating some circumstances worthy 
of recapitulation here. It appeared that in the 
very regiment in which Dr. Curzon held his 
appointment there had lately occurred a case 
indicating such power of sustaining a decep- 
tion possessed by one of the ordinary rank and 
file, as might well serve to make any regimental 
surgeon suspicious of the men under his charge. 
In this instance the assumed disease had been a 
combination of rheumatism and paralysis affect- 
ing the head and one of the arms. The head was 
completely forced out of its natural position, and 
bowed over to one side; the shoulderon the same 
side being raised to the ear, and the arm fixed 
in a bent position against the body. Of course 
such an affliction was fatal to everything in 
the shape of drill, and to the performance of 
any military duty; accordingly all sorts of 
remedies were applied with a view of curing 
this unfortunate recruit of his distortion, and 
getting his head and arm back into their na- 
tural condition. Some of these remedies were 
sufficiently painful. Experiments were made 
with red-hot irons, and others in which cer- 
tain forms of acupuncture were resorted to. 
The unfortunate cripple endured all without 
flinching, but not one of them seemed to make 
the slightest impression on his malady. The 
obstinacy and peculiarity of the case had awa- 
kened some suspicion mm the medical autho- 
rities, and he had been watched by night as | 











well as by day. Not to the slightest purpose, 
the man retaining in his sleep, as in his waking 
hours, that same distorted position, with the 
head forced over on one side and the arm fixed 
tightly against the body. 

There is no doubt that this fact—which 
if to be accounted for at all can only be ex- 
plained by supposing some power of exer- 
cising the will to be retainable by some men 
even in their sleep—had its influence in dis- 
arming the suspicion of those with whom the 
power of granting discharges rested. At all 
events, a medical board meeting was held, 
evidence was adduced to show that night and 
day this unfortunate cripple was never seen in 
any other position than in this distorted one, 
that all remedial applications were inefficacious, 
and that the recruit being utterly useless and 
unfit for service, there was nothing for it but 
to discharge him. Discharged he was accord- 
ingly. A fortnight afterwards, Dr. Curzon met 
him in the street walking along with his head 
erect and his arms swinging at his sides like 
other people. Indeed, the man actually had 
the audacity to address the doctor, and to 
congratulate him on the success of his medical 
treatment of the case: remarking that he was 
perfectly cured now, and very much obliged to 
the authorities for his discharge, as it had en- 
abled him to take a very good situation in the 
town. 

The doctor added, in reference to the present 
case, that he had resolved to utilise the man as 
he best could, and had accordingly sent him to 
the tailors’ shop, where his dumbness would 
not stand in his way, and where his previous 
habits—for he had been bred a tailor—would 
be favourable to his making himself useful. By 
means of this arrangement, the necessity of 
taking immediate action in the difficult matter 
was obviated, and time gained in which to test 
him further. As the doctor concluded, we ar- 
rived at the door of the building appropriated 
to the regimental tailoring departinent, and 
went in. 

Half a dozen soldiers were sitting on a raised 
tailors’ board in the well-known professional 
attitude. They all raised their heads when we 
entered, except one: who, seated nearly with 
his back to the door, just turned his head and 
his eyes for a moment slightly, in our direc- 
tion, and then went on with his sewing. A 
moment afterwards, on the name of ‘‘ Strong” 
being called out by the doctor, this same 
person sprang off the board with quite a cu- 
rious display of activity, and stood confront- 
ing us, with his hands close down by his sides, 
his stockinged feet so close together that the 
great toes touched each other, and his eyes 
staring very intently straight before him at 
the doctor. This gentleman then proceeded 
to ask him some questions, as, indeed, we all 
did— how he felt, whether there was any 
change in his condition, what was the state of 
his general health, and the like. He answered 
by gesticulation, always of a very energetic 
kind, and sometimes by means of the deaf and 
dumb alphabet on his fingers. He told us in 
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this way, I remember, among other things, 
that he came from Wales, and that he was the 
first of his family who had ever been afflicted 
in this extraordinary manner. ‘ Come,” said 
the doctor at last, ‘let us see you make an 
effort to speak. Try to say, ‘ How d’ye do?’” 
The man certainly seemed to respond to this 
appeal, and nothing could be more energetic 
than the violent chopping action of the jaws 
with which he did so; but no word, nor, in- 
deed, any sound whatever, was uttered. After 
this, we all stood staring rather helplessly, 
and in a state of mystification at each other. 
The soldiers sitting on the board with their legs 
doubled under them, stared too. 

The scene was brought to a close by the 
doctor. ‘ Well,” he said, ‘‘ you are very com- 
fortable here and usefully employed. You 
know we couldn’t possibly send you out and 
throw you upon your own resources, in the 
state in which you are at present, so you ought 
to think yourself very lucky.” ‘This was said, 
as the doctor told me afterwards, to show 
the man that he had nothing to hope in the 
way of getting his discharge. He appeared 
well-pleased with what he heard, nodded and 
smiled briskly, and jumped up on his board 
again. 

‘* He is so extraordinarily sharp and quick 
of hearing,” whispered the doctor, as we left 
the building, “that I must ask you not to 
speak about him till we are well out of ear- 
shot.” I had little to say, however. My im- 
pression was simply of a good-looking young 


fellow of a light and active build, with ex- 
ceedingly bright eyes, having perhaps some- 


thing a little mad about them. ‘There was 
nothing stupid or brutal in his appearance ; on 
the contrary, he looked brisk and lively, as well 
as exceedingly cunning. He certainly gave one 
the idea of a man possessed of much dogged de- 
termination, and quite capable of carrying out 
any scheme of an underhand nature which he 
might set before himself asa thing to be accom- 
plished. 

What Private John Strong did set before 
himself as a thing to be accomplished, he 
did in this case most distinctly and com- 
pletely succeed in doing. He carried his point. 
He was too much for the authorities, His 
powers were concentrated; theirs were dif- 
fused. He had but one thing to think of; 
they had many. For such work as mount- 
ing guard with its necessary interchange of 
sign and countersign, as well as for all other 
forms of military duty of which speech is 
an essential part, this man was unfitted, as 
well as for the transmission of verbal messages, 
or spoken instructions ; and so it came about 
at last that on a certain day Private John 
Strong was brought before the medical board, 
and after passing through another examina- 
tion, and being subjected to a variety of final 
tests, was declared to be unfit for service, and 
was, then and there, formally discharged. 

Soon afterwards, I found myself once more 
in the neighbourhood of the great garrison in 
which this curious drama had been enacted, 





Now that the curtain had fallen, I felt a strong 
desire to hear something of the principal per- 
former, and to learn what had become of him 
after his retirement from the stage. In ac- 
cordance with this wish I lost no time in 
making my way to the barracks at which my 
speechless friend’s regiment was quartered, 
bent on picking up all the information I could. 
Fortune was propitious to me. Almost imme- 
diately on my entering the barrack-square I 
had the good luck to run against a certain 
sergeant-major belonging to the regiment, who 
had had the subject of my inquiries especially 
under his charge. From this officer I learnt 
that Dr. Curzon had been removed to another 
station, and that so the case had passed from 
under his superintendence; and that the 
doctor who succeeded to the care of the man 
had, after very careful investigation of the 
whole affair, become sufficiently convinced of 
the genuineness of the case to bring it be- 
fore the medical board with the result men- 
tioned. ‘‘A few days afterwards,” said the 
sergeant, concluding his account: ‘‘I met the 
man walking along the street, in company 
with a young woman. ‘ Good-evening, Strong,’ 
I said on speculation, with a sort of notion 
in my head that he’d answer me. And so he 
did. ‘ Good-evening, sergeant, he says, speak- 
ing as glib as possible and with as knowing a 
grin as ever you saw.” The sergeant concluded 
his narrative by informing me that the young 
man had got married, and was at work at a 
sewing-machine factory in the town. 

It was a difficult place to find, this factory ; 
but I managed after going to all sorts of wrong 
places, and making inquiry everywhere but 
where I ought, for “‘a young man named 
Strong,” to unearth my gentleman in a large 
bare-looking building which quivered all over 
with the vibration of the machinery in motion 
in its upper story. 

He was a little thinner and more haggard 
looking, perhaps, than when I had last seen 
him, and was of course dressed in the costume 
of a civilian instead of the uniform of the 
regiment to which he had once belonged, but 
in all other respects he was unchanged. He 
presented the same sharp watchful appearance 
which I had remarked before, and had the same 
keen restless glance darting suspiciously hither 
and thither. He did not speak on first coming 
forward to meet me, but merely made a move- 
ment with his head. I think it probable that 
for a single instant he was confused, seeing 
a stranger before him, whether he was to be 
dumb or not. Of course he soon remembered 
that all that, was a thing of the past. In answer 
to my remark that I was curious to know how 
he had recovered the use of speech, of which 
when I had seen him, nearly a couple of years 
ago, he had been deprived, he proceeded to 
tell a story which he seemed to have on the tip 
of his tongue ready for any such emergency. 

He stated that shortly after his discharge, he 
accidentally met a young man with whom he 
was acquainted, and whose function it was to 
compound the medicines dispensed at a certain 
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military hospital which he mentioned by name. 
The *“‘ compounder,” wiser than any of the con- 
stituted authorities, told him that he knew of a 
medicine which would certainly give him back 
the use of his tongue, if he only chose to take 
the trouble to go up to the hospital and fetch 
it. Naturally enough, ex-private Strong did 
agree to take that trouble, and, taking the 
medicine too, observed that after the very 
first dose his whole interior arrangements were 
suffused with a glow of warmth ; on finishing 
the bottle, commenced under such happy aus- 
pices, he was able to speak, but in a low voice : 
‘just like a little child.” 

Such was ex-private Strong’s ingenuous 
story. From speaking “like a child,” Mr. 
Strong, after another bottle or two of the 
wonderful medicine, had got to speak like a 
grown-up person. 

Once and only once in the course of our 
conversation did my ex-military acquaintance 
approach the border-land of danger. I had 
asked him how it happened that he enlisted 
in the first instance, and he had replied that 
he hardly knew — that “he had done it in a 
kind of freak ;” upon which it occurred to me 
to add, speaking in as careless a tone as I could 
command : 

‘* And directly afterwards you were sorry 
for it?” 

‘¢ Yes,” was his answer, corrected immedi- 
ately afterwards, and negatived in a very 
roundabout fashion. Very soon afterwards he 
announced that it was tea-time at the factory, 
and beat a rapid retreat. 

What qualities are displayed here! What 
concentration of purpose, what self-denial, 
what huge development of that which, in 
sporting phrase, is called the “‘ staying ” power ; 
the power of holding on and sticking to a 
thing with a fixed intention, day after day, 
week after week, month after month, for a 
space of nearly two years! It seems pretty 
clear that it is not the mere possession of these 
faculties which is respectable, but only the 
application of them to a good and worthy 
purpose. 





GREEN TEA. 


A CASE REPORTED BY MARTIN HESSELIUS, THE 
GERMAN PHYSICIAN. 
In Ten CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER III. DR. HESSELIUS PICKS UP SOME- 
THING IN LATIN BOOKS. 

Wet, I have called at Blank-street. 

On inquiring at the door, the servant told 
me that Mr. Jennings was engaged very 
particularly with a gentleman, a clergy- 
man from Kenlis, his parish in the country. 
Intending to reserve my privilege and 
to call again, I merely intimated that I 
should try another time, and had turned 
to go, when the servant begged my pardon, 
and asked me, looking at me a little more 
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attentively than well-bred persons of his 
order usually do, whether I was Dr. Hes- 
selius, and, on learning that I was, he said, 
“Perhaps then, sir, you would allow me 
to mention it to Mr. Jennings, for I am 
sure he wishes to see you.” 

The servant returned in a moment, with 
a message from Mr. Jennings, asking me to 
go into his study, which was in effect his 
back drawing-room, promising to be with 
me in a very few minutes. 

This was really a study—almost a 
library. The room was lofty, with two 
tall slender windows, and rich dark cur- 
tains. It was much larger than I had ex- 
pected, and stored with books on every 
side, from the floor to the ceiling. The 
upper carpet—for to my tread it felt that 
there were two or three—was a Turkey 
carpet. My steps fell noiselessly. The 
book-cases standing out, placed the win- 
dows, particularly narrow ones, in deep 
recesses. The effect of the room was, 
although extremely comfortable, and even 
luxurious, decidedly gloomy, and aided by 
the silence, almost oppressive. Perhaps, 
however, I ought to have allowed some- 
thing for association. My mind had con- 
nected peculiar ideas with Mr. Jennings. 
I stepped into this perfectly silent room, of 
a very silent house, with a peculiar fore- 
boding ; and its darkness, and solemn cloth- 
ing of books, for except where two nar- 
row looking-glasses were set in the wall, 
they were everywhere, helped this sombre 
feeling. 

While awaiting Mr. Jennings’s arrival, I 
amused myself by looking into some of the 
books with which his shelves were laden. 
Not among these, but immediately under 
them, with their backs upward, on the 
floor, I lighted upon a complete set of 
Swedenborg’s Arcana Celestia, in the ori- 
ginal Latin, a very fine folio set, bound 
in the natty livery which theology affects, 
pure vellum, namely, gold letters, and car- 
mine edges. There were paper markers in 
several of these volumes. I raised and 
placed them, one after the other, upon the 
table, and opening where these papers were 
placed, I read in the solemn Latin phrase- 
ology, a series of sentences indicated by a 
pencilled line at the margin. Of these I 
copy here a few, translating them into 
English. 

“When man’s interior sight is opened, 
which is that of his spirit, then there ap- 
pear the things of another life, which 
cannot possibly be made visible to the 


bodily sight.” .... 
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“ By the internal sight it has been 
granted me to see the things that are in 
the other life, more clearly than I see 
those that are in the world. From these 
considerations, it is evident that external 
vision exists from interior vision, and 
this from a vision still more interior, and 
ORS sa xii 

“There are with every man at least 
two evil spirits.” .... 

“ With wicked genii there is also a 
fluent speech, but harsh and grating. 
There is also among them, a speech which 
is not fluent, wherein the dissent of the 
thoughts is perceived as something secretly 
creeping along within it.” ... . 

“The evil spirits associated with man 
are, indeed, from the hells, but when with 
man they are not then in hell, but are taken 
out thence. The place where they then 
are is in the midst between heaven and 
hell, and is called the world of spirits— 
when the evil spirits who are with man, 
are in that world, they are not im any 
infernal torment, but in every thought and 
affection of the man, and so, in all that the 
man himself enjoys. But when they are 
remitted into their hell, they return to their 
former state.” .... 

“ Tf evil spirits could perceive that they 
were associated with man, and yet that 
they were spirits separate from him, and 
if they could flow in into the things of his 
body, they would attempt by a thousand 
means to destroy him; for they hate man 
with a deadly hatred.” .... 

“ Knowing, therefore, that I was a man 
in the body, they were continually striving 
to destroy me, not as to the body only, but 
especially as to the soul; for to destroy 
any man or spirit is the very delight of 
the life of all who are in hell; but I have 
been continually protected by the Lord. 
Hence it appears how dangerous it is for 
man to be in a living consort with spirits, 
unless he be in the good of faith.” .... 

“ Nothing is more carefully guarded from 
the knowledge of associate spirits than their 
being thus conjoint with a man, for if they 
knew it they would speak to him, with the 
intention to destroy him.” .... 

“The delight of hell is to do evil to man, 
and to hasten his eternal ruin.” 

A long note, written with a very sharp 
and fine pencil, in Mr. Jennings’s neat hand, 
at the foot of the page, caught my eye. 
Expecting his criticism upon the text, I 
read a word or two, and stopped, for 
it was something quite different, and 


began with these words, Deus misere- 





atur mei—‘‘ May God compassionate me.” 
Thus warned of its private nature, I 
averted my eyes, and shut the book, re- 
placing all the volumes as I had found 
them, except one which interested me, and 
in which, as men studious and solitary in 
their habits will do, I grew so absorbed as 
to take no cognisance of the outer world, 
nor to remember where I was. 

I was reading some pages which refer to 
“representatives” and “ correspondents,” 
in the technical language of Swedenborg, 
and had arrived at a passage, the substance 
of which is, that. evil spirits, when seen 
by other eyes than those of their infernal 
associates, present themselves, by “ cor- 
respondence,” in the shape of the beast 
(fera) which represents their particular 
lust and life in aspect direful and atro- 
cious. This is a long passage, and parti- 
cularises a number of those bestial forms, 


FOUR EYES WERE READING THE 
PASSAGE. 


I was running the head of my pencil- 
case along the line as I read it, and some- 
thing caused me to raise my eyes, 

Directly before me was one of the mir- 
rors I have mentioned, in which I saw 
reflected the tall shape of my friend Mr. 
Jennings leaning over my shoulder, and 
reading the page at which I was busy, 
and with a face so dark and wild that I 
should hardly have known him. 

I turned and rose. He stood erect also, 
and with an effort laughed a little, saying: 

“T came in and asked you how you did, 
but without succeeding in awaking you 
from your book; so I could not restrain 
my curiosity, and very impertinently, I’m 
afraid, peeped over your shoulder. This is 
not your first time of looking into those 
pages. You have looked intoSwedenborg, 
no doubt, long ago ?” 

“Oh dear, yes! I owe Swedenborg a 
great deal; you will discover traces of 
him in the little book on Metaphysical 
Medicine, which you were so good as to 
remember.” 

Although my friend affected a gaiety of 
manner; there was a slight flush in his 
face, and I could perceive that he was in- 
wardly much perturbed. 

“T’m scarcely yet qualified, I know so 
little of Swedenborg. I’ve only had them 
a fortnight,” he answered, “and I think 
they are rather likely to make a solitary 
man nervous—that is, judging from the 
very little I have read—I don’t say that 


CHAPTER IV. 





they have made me so,” he laughed; “and 
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I’m so very much obliged for the book. I 
hope you got my note r” 

I made all proper acknowledgments and 
modest disclaimers. 

“T never read a book that I go with 
so entirely as that of yours,” he cortinued. 
<< T saw at once there is more in it than is 
quite unfolded. Do you know Dr. Harley?” 
he asked, rather abruptly. 

In passing, the editor remarks that the 
physician here named was one of the most 
eminent who ever practised in England. 

I did, having had letters to him, and 
had experienced from him great courtesy 
and considerable assistance during my visit 
to England. 

“T think that man one of the very 
greatest fools I ever met in my life,” 
said Mr. Jennings. 

This was the first time I had ever heard 
him say a sharp thing of anybody, and 
such a term applied to so high a name a 
little startled me. 

“ Really ! and in what way ?”’ I asked. 

“Tn his profession,” he answered. 

I smiled. 

“T mean this,” he said: “he seems to 
me, one half, blind—I mean one half of all 
he looks at is dark—preternaturally bright 
and vivid all the rest; and the worst of it 
is, it seems wilful. I can’t get him—I 
mean he won’t—TI’ve had some experi- 
ence of him as a physician, but I look on 
him as, in that sense, no better than a 
paralytic mind, an intellect half dead. 
I'll tell you—I know I shall some time— 
all about it,” he said, with a little agita- 
tion. ‘“ You stay some months longer in 
England. If I should be out of town 
during your stay for a little time, would 
you allow me to trouble you with a 
letter ?”’ 

“T should be only too happy,” I assured 
him. 

“Very good of you. I am so utterly 
dissatisfied with Harley.” 

“A little leaning to the materialistic 
school,”’ I said. 

“ A mere materialist,”” he corrected me ; 
“you can’t think how that sort of thing 
worries one who knows better. You won’t 
tell any one—any of my friends you know 
—that I am hippish; now, for instance, 
no one knows—not even Lady Mary—that 
I have seen Dr. Harley, or any other doctor. 
So pray don’t mention it; and, if I should 
have any threatening of an attack, you'll 
kindly let me write, or, should I be in 
town, have a little talk with you.” 

I was full of conjecture, and uncon- 





sciously I found I had fixed my eyes 
gravely on him, for he lowered his for a 
moment, and he said: 

“T see you think I might as well tell 
you now, or else you are forming a con- 
jecture; but you may as well give it up. 
If you were guessing all the rest of your 
life, you will never hit on it.” 

He shook his head smiling, and over 
that wintry sunshine a black cloud sud- 
denly came down, and he drew his breath 
in, through his teeth, as men do in pain. 

“Sorry, of course, to learn that you 
apprehend occasion to consult any of us; 
but, command me when and how you like, 
and I need not assure you that your con- 
fidence is sacred.” 

He then talked of quite other things, 
and in a comparatively cheerful way ; and, 
after a little time, I took my leave. 


DOCTOR HESSELIUS IS SUMMONED 
TO RICHMOND. 


CHAPTER V. 


WE parted cheerfully, but he was not 
cheerful, nor was I. There are certain ex- 
pressions of that powerful organ of spirit 
—the human face—which, although I have 
seen them often, and possess a doctor’s 
nerve, yet disturb me profoundly. One 
look of Mr. Jennings haunted me. It had 
seized my imagination~ with so dismal a 
power that I changed my plans for the 
evening, and went to the opera, feeling 
that I wanted a change of ideas. 

I heard nothing of or from him for two 
or three days, when a note in his hand 
reached me. It was cheerful, and full of 
hope. He said that he had been for some 
little time so much better—quite well, in 
fact—that he was going to make a little 
experiment, and run down for a month or 
so to his parish, to try whether a little 
work might not quite set him up. There 
was in it a fervent religious expression of 
gratitude for his restoration, as he now 
almost hoped he might call it. 

A day or two later I saw Lady Mary, 
who repeated what his note had announced, 
and told me that he was actually in War- 
wickshire, having resumed his clerical 
duties at Kenlis; and she added, “I begin 
to think that he is really perfectly well, 
and that there never was anything the 
matter, more than nerves and fancy; we 
are all nervous, but I fancy there is no- 
thing like a little hard work for that kind 
of weakness, and he has made up his mind 
to try it. I should not be surprised if he 
did not come back for a year.” 

Notwithstanding all this confidence, only 
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two days later I had this note, dated from 
his house off Piccadilly : 

“Dear sir. I have returned disap- 
pointed. If I should feel at all able to 
see you, I shall write to ask you kindly to 
call. At present I am too low, and, in 
fact, simply unable to say all I wish to say. 
Pray don’t mention my name to my friends. 
I can see no one. By-and-by, please God, 
you shall hear from me. I mean to take a 
run into Shropshire, where some of my 
people are. God bless you! May we, on 
my return, meet more happily than I can 
now write.” 

About a week after this I saw Lady 
Mary at her own house, the last person, 
she said, left in town, and just on the wing 
for Brighton, for the London season was 
quite over. She told me that she had heard 
from Mr. Jennings’s niece, Martha, in 
Shropshire. There was nothing to be 
gathered from her letter, more than that 
he was low and nervous. In those words, 
of which healthy people think so lightly, 
what a world of suffering is sometimes 
hidden ! 

Nearly five weeks passed without any 
further news of Mr. Jennings. At the end 
of that time I received a note from him. 
He wrote: 

“T have been in the country, and have 
had change of air, change of scene, change 
of faces, change of everything and in every- 
thing—but myself. I have made up my 
mind, so far as the most irresolute creature 
on earth can do it, to tell my case fully to 
you. If your engagements will permit, 
pray come to me to-day, to-morrow, or 
the next day; but, pray defer as little 
as possible. You know not how much I 
need help. I have a quiet house at Rich- 
mond, where I now am. Perhaps you can 
manage to come to dinner, or to luncheon, 
or even to tea. You shall have no trouble 
in finding me out. The servant at Blank- 
street, who takes this note, will have a 
carriage at your door at any hour you 
please; and I am always to be found. You 
will say that I ought not to be alone. I 
have tried everything. Come and see.” 


I called up the servant, and decided on 
going out the same evening, which accord- 
ingly I did. 

He would have been much better in a 
lodging-house, or a hotel, I thought, as I 





drove up through a short double row of 
sombre elms to a very old-fashioned brick 
house, darkened by the foliage of these 
trees, which over-topped, and nearly sur- 
rounded it. It was a perverse choice, for 
nothing could be imagined more triste and 
silent. The house, I found, belonged to him. 
He had stayed for a day or two in town, 
and, finding it for some cause insupportable, 
had come out here, probably because being 
furnished and his own, he was relieved of 
the thought and delay of selection, by com- 
ing here. 

The sun had already set, and the red 
reflected light of the western sky illumi- 
nated the scene with the peculiar effect 
with which we are all familiar. The hall 
seemed very dark, but, getting to the back 
drawing-room, whose windows command 
the west, I was again in the same dusky 
light. I sat down, looking out upon the 
richly-wooded landscape that glowed in the 
grand and melancholy light which was 
every moment fading. The corners of the 
room were already dark; all was growing 
dim, and the gloom was insensibly toning 
my mind, already prepared for what was 
sinister. I was waiting alone for his ar- 
rival, which soon took place. The door 
communicating with the front room opened, 
and the tall figure of Mr. Jennings, faintly 
seen in the ruddy twilight, came, with quiet 
stealthy steps, into the room. 

We shook hands, and, taking a chair to 
the window, where there was still light 
enough to enable us to see each other's 
faces, he sat down beside me, and, placing 
his hand upon my arm, with scarcely a 
word of preface, began his narrative. 
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“ See that your garments are made with a LOCK-STITCH Machine.”"—Vide PUNCH, April 17. 


NOTES ON SEWING MACHINES. 


No. 5.—Tue Universat Verpicr on the WHEELER AND WILSON'’S 
MACHINES, as to their Sorpricrry and Eastvess oF CoMPREHENSION. 
Messrs. WHEELER $ WILSON have much pleasure in submitting to the public the following UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIES to the value of their Machines 
I lousehold purposes. 


‘amily and Hi 


SEWING 


Sarrey, May, 1969. 








“Gentiemen,—I find it is ecmetimes said that your Sewing Machine is not useful as a family machine. I therefore send you « list of the work done 
with mine fp the six months thet I have veed it. I bed never seen a sewing machine nearer than the shop windows when mine came home. Withia 
the rame week I spent one hour at your City establishment, having studied the book of directions. This is all the help I have had, or wanted, so far. 

“TI am, Gentiemen, yours faithfully, * No, 331,661. 

List OF ARTICLFs,—3 sy stout twill men's drawers; 2 thick twill pillow cases; 12 Jong-cloth chemiers, } yd. long; 2+erge dress skirts, gored—one 
of them flounced ; 1 evening dress skirt. aitio; 6 cambric tuckers complete; 2 prs. cloth trousers; 6 fine liven ladies’ collars; 1 coth walking skirt; 
Salpaca Swiss aprons; 2 silk éress skirts; 6 fine Irish Shirt fronts, and pairs of wrists; 3 t-ble-clot}; 5 sheets; 1 clots book-cover; 2 braided 
@Oyley:: 11 chil‘ren's gored flanne! pe'ticoats : 4se:ge children's petticosis. 3 women's gored flannel petticoats—all these reamed, bound, «nd put 
into bands; 2 doz. diaper napkins: | child's lwsey tunic: 3 beizecuriains; 2 twilled smal! sheets: altering 1 petiico t and 3 shirt collars; 2 yds. tin 
tidbon, edged with blonde; | fine muslin Garibeldi racked ; 2 lawn, and 2 cambric hendkerchiefs; 2 check petticoats, } yd.; 1 ditto apron; 1 French 
Merino shist, +d. ; 2 Chali ditto; linings for di(to ; 2l«rge French merino tunics, iined ; 3 cessing jackets ; elte:ir g Bjnc ket bodices; making 8 new ditto. 


“P.S.—I ou,ht to ray that the AVERAGE time thet I have given to the Sewing Machine bas been two hours a day 


* The Lodge, E st Acton, Middlesex, July 8, 1869 


“ Gentlemen.—I have eut the encloed* “ ont of ‘ The Echo ' and beg to state that 1 have used one of your machines for six yerrs con-tantl:, and bave 
make to all my frienvs. I think the 


Dever had anything done to it, it works as well as ever. 
enclosed is a most unfa'r way of advertising 


I am perfectly satisfied with it, and recommend you 


“EK. BROOKS.” 


“ Yours, &c., 


* The enclosure is a Paragraph Advertisement issued by a SINGLE THREAD CHAIN-"TITCH Establishment. 


Mrs. MARTINEAU.—“'The machine has never got out of order in the 

Moaliest pert-cular, and my experience in this respect is valuable, as I must 

| beve tried it more than most beginners, in consequence of my having to 

find out its mansgement without the assistance of lessons. I had never 

@ven seen a machine of the kind before, and had no instruction beyond 
What is conveyed in the p inted directions.” 

Mrs. E. BuTLER.—“ I find it casily managed ; in fact, though I ha? never 
Bred one betore. on the first day I was able to get through a great déa! of 
Wort, ano I am sure that nothing could be more efficieut for my work (that | 
of dressmaking) than the mechine | have.” | 

Miss §. C. TALBOT —“ I had not seen a machive in use before purchasing 
mine, but with very little instruction I was soon sble to do any kind of 
work—indeed, on the seme cay I have tacked fino muslin and sti'ched 
thick winsey cloth, and both were saticfaciory.” 

Miss 8. A. CULPAN.—“ It is easy to work, can be learnt in a few houre— 
im fact, | hat but one lesson—and does its work right well. I would not 
be without mine for many times its cost if I could not replace it.” 


| the sewing is dune easily, bes des being neat and firm. 


Miss 8. J. SHEARD.—* I is never out of order, and all who have seen it are 
surprised with ts simple constructi: n. 11 surpasses all our expectations ” 

Mrs. 8. FriTH.—“ 80 far from finding it citheult to work, my little boy, 
ten years of age, could sew with st when it had been in the hous» only 
one week.” 

Miss HAWKYARD.—“ It does the work far beyond our expectations. and 

ihe » achive is 
simple end essay to understand, the needle and thread are quite #s soon 
chang: d as for hand sewing.” 

Mrs. HEATON.—* As to its simplicity—if you remember yeu de'ivered at 
my request our machine to us in parts. Weil, vir, we firted it toge her 
began working !t, ana have done +o ever since w thout te assi-tance «f 
anyone. We have two daughters—the eldest thirtee , the other ten; the 
eldest is now open to acerpt an «engagement «s machine worker: the 


| youngest has also commenced, end we h«ve had no trouble in teaching 


them—in fact. we never sct them to it, they commenced and went on 


| nearly without supermtendence.” 


THE WHEELER AXD WILSON MTG. CO. have just issued a new Pattern Card. illustrative of the various adaptations here described; it contains 
samples of each kind of work at one view, avd proves what is stated as to the capabilites of their machine, They will be happy to seed st hy po-t to 
anyone who will epply for it, and they are always giad to show the working of the machine to anyone who will call at e:tber o! their establishmeuts 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


THE LATEST IMPROVEMENT. 
WHEELER AND WILSON’S SILENT-WORKING LOCK-STITCH MACHINES. 


(SECURED BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT.) 


139. REGENT STREET, and 48, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 


Prospectus, containing Pattern Card, Illustrations, and full particulars, post free. Machines of other makers taken in exchange at a fair price. 
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10,000 PRESENTS. 5s. to £5. 


PARKINS & GOTTO 
24.2527& 28 OXFORD S! W 


PORTRAIT ALBUMS of the new ‘make 


WILL LAST FOR YEARS (from 5s. 6d.) 
WRITING CASES of every kind (a choice of 1,000); 
DRESSING BAGS for Ladies & Gentlemen, fitted from 3 


DRESSING CASES from 15s. to £10. 
LADIES’ Splendid Silver Mounted DRESSING CASES, 
.: 9 Guineas. 











Elegant ENVELOPE CASES, 18s. 
Ditto BLOTTING BOOKS, 10s. 6d. 
TEA CADDIES, 10s. 6d. to 3 Gus. 
Elegant RETICULES, 10s. 6d. 
GLOVE BOXES, 85s.6d., 12s.6d.&21s. 
HANDKERCHIEF BOXES, 9s. 6d. 
SCRAP BOOKS and ALBUMS. 
CARD TRAYS in China, &c.,10s.6d. 
CARD CASES. CIGAR CASES. 
INKSTANDS, Mounted, 7s. 6d. 





SME 


BOOK SLIDES, ditto, 5s. 6d. , 
WORK BOXES, 7s. 6d. to 2 Gus 
WORK BASKETS 

STATIONERY CABINETS, 21s. 
DESPATCH BOXES, 21s. to-5 ad 
POCKET BOOKS. PENCIL CASES. 
PURSES, 1s. to 40s. FANS. ~~ 
SCENT CASES of 2 and 4 Bottles. 
OPERA , 7s. 6d. to 3 Gus. 
‘BOTTLES, 28.6d. to 308. 


ORNAMENTAL ARTICLES 


IN GILT, BRONZE, AND CHINA. 





JEWEL CASES 
TRINKET BOXES 
IVORY BRUSHES 
TORTOISESHELL COMBS 
SETS of SCISSORS im Cases 
GILT CANDLESTICKS 
RAZORS; Do. in Cases 
CUTLERY, all kinds 
LADIES COMPANIONS 

‘“ ARTICLES IN PEARL 


| POSTAGE 
LADIES’ HAND BAGS 





S. 
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COWHIDE BAGS 
PORTMANTEAUS. TRUNKS. 
MUSICAL BOXES 

FLASKS. PIC NIC CASES. 
GUINEA CASES of STATIONERYR _& 
LIQUEUR CASES a 
IVORY PAPER KNIVES 





BAGATELLE BOARDS, 288.64. 50s.. 65s) @ 


With BALES, CUES, &c., sent Carriage paid to. any Station upon Geypayment. 
PLAYING CARDS 8d. per Pack |SMALL BILLIARD BOARDS 


BACKGAMMON 
BESIQUE 


CHESS, DRAUGHTS . 
IN DOOR 


~ AND EVERY KIND OF IN-DOOR=GAMES. 





_IN PLAIN AND ELEGANT I RINDINGS FOR PRESENTS: * 











% Bl BIBLES, PRAYER BOOKS, & CHURCH _ 


Cisse 


Variety of other Articles especial 


7 adapted for E 








